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THE CHIP BASKET 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New Hampshire Universalist 
State Convention, Rev. A. A. Blair of 
Nashua was elected Superintendent. A 
friend of years standing and of tested 
ability as an administrator, I commend 
him to our New Hampshire Universalists, 
and may he have their hearty support, 
such as I received at their hands. 

It will seem odd not to have official re- 
sponsibility. In different states, more 
than half the years of my ministry have 
been spent in administrative positions. I 
am wondering how far I may presume on 
that “Emeritus.” 

Our friends have been touring our state, 
drawn by the lure of the autumn foliage. 
I am told that it was never so brilliant, 
but we say that every year, which really 
means that the sense of the beauty grows 
on us. 

However, although shut in, from my 
window the maples on the Plains and about 
the Bartlett homestead have shown a rich- 
ness of coloring not to be surpassed on the 
mountain roads. The elms have shed 
their leaves, leaving the linden a massive 
cone of green. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. F. Hayden of our 
Dover church are taking a vacation at 
Atlantic City. 

Out of town callers, Lester Williams, 
Exeter, Rev. and Mrs. Harold M. Faye, 
Mrs. Eva J. Burt and Mrs. Jennie Craig of 
Westmoreland, Dean T. J. Bradley and 
wife of Brookline, Mass. (dean College of 
Pharmacy), Rev. and Mrs. Edgar Warren, 
Hampton, and Dr. George E. Leighton and 
wife of Somerville, Mass. If you can’t go 
to your friends, it is a delight that they 
care to come to see you. 

One of our young ministers recently 
preached in his home town. A boy who had 
been in the congregation went home en- 
thusiastic. 

“O Gram-ma! You should-a-went!” 

“Yes? Was he very good?” 

“T’ll say he was. Most as good as Father 
Coughlin!” 

A young woman called on me. She 
wanted to get the record of the service of 
her grandfather, a former Universalist 
minister. She knew little about him. 
She had come from her home in a distant 
state, was spending a lot of effort, as well 
as considerable money, in the search. She 
had the idea that he had been a great 
preacher, and that he had been pastor of 
the Universalist church in the city of 
for a considerable term of years. She had 
been to the place, and from the outside 
had viewed the imposing Universalist 
ehurch building. 

She had so little in the way of dates that 
I had nothing to start with, and the name 
was unfamiliar. There was no obituary, 
nor any record of his ever having been 
minister at the church she named. She 
had the date of the birth of an uncle in 
the named city which seemed to be the 
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basis for believing her grandfather had 
been minister there. Finally I found his 
name for that year—unsettled, so he might 
have had his family in . Going back I 
located him in a state outside of New Eng- 
land; traced him along through a series of 
one year settlements and in several states, 
until I came to the record—‘‘Disfellow- 
shiped for intemperance.” It was further 
provided that should he abstain for a year, 
he would be reinstated. The Year Book 
for the following year carried the note that, 
the offense having been repeated, the de- 
cree had become absolute; and further 
that he had united with the church of 
another denomination. Needless to say I 
did not read this last to my visitor. Let 
her keep her illusions. 

The man had not been ordained as a 
Universalist, but had been fellowshiped 
from some other denomination. Had 
never been of much importance as a 
minister, made no name for himself, could 
not sustain himself long in any one place, 
to in the end disgrace his ministry, and go 
to another church. I do not know whence 
he came, but he went to the denomination 
of which granddaughter is a member. I 
told the woman simply that her grand- 
father left the Universalists in such a year, 
which was a surprise to her, she having 
supposed that he had lived and died a 
Universalist. 

The first side thought is to note the de- 
sire which the majority have to trace to 
honorable ancestry. We like to believe 
that grandfather was a great man; we are 
more anxious about that than that he 
should have great grandchildren. A great 
ancestor with little descendants isn’t a 
pretty picture. 

Also there is the pathetic side—a man 
with good impulses (we may well believe 
that) made a failure of life, and left a sad 
record for his descendants: something that 
none of us would wish for ourselves. 

A. M.B. 


* * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The first issue of The Beachcomber has 
been sent to all members of the Young 
People’s Institute. It will be published 
each month by Rev. Frank Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., dean of the institute. 
Before the institute this summer Mr, 
Chatterton thought it would be worth 
while to organize the delegates to maintain 
their interest in Ferry Beach and unify 
them socially. One evening when the dele- 
gates were gathered at the Outlook he 
broached the idea of forming a novel or- 
ganization. With real enthusiasm the 
group proceeded to do so. Thus was born 
“The Beachcombers,”’ with Wesley Bevins 
of Salem, Mass., as ‘Father Neptune,” 
Barbara Shinn of Arlington, Mass., as 
“Venus,” June Hadley of Salem as “Davy 
Jones,’”’ George Jewett, of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
as “Jonah” and George Bell of Norwich, 
Conn., the Chaplain. Father Neptune, 

(Continued on page 1374) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


How Dead Is Liberalism ? 


HILE Communists and Fascists alike agree 

that “liberalism is dead,” Joseph Wood 

Krutch says that ‘‘the various doctors who 

sign the same death certificate have actually been 
examining a different corpse.” 

Probably most of us in the liberal churches mean 
by liberalism an open-minded attitude, and a willing- 
ness to search for more truth and accept it when 
found. Probably most of us also in politics would call 
a man a liberal who believes in the rule of all the people 
and who is sensitive to any abridgment of free speech, 
a free press, or other civil rights. 

In an article in The Nation Mr. Krutch lists the 
other things that people mean by liberalism—the doc- 
trine of letting things shape themselves in the economic 
realm, or a tendency toward progress wherever there is 
liberty, or what he calls “a quasi-esthetic preference 
for freedom and variety over discipline and conformity, 
and a tendency to regard them as ends in themselves.” 
And of course, as he points out, to large numbers lib- 
eralism means the Liberal Party in Great Britain. 

Before we do much arguing about liberalism, 
or Communism, or any other subject, it would be 
well for us to see whether we are in agreement on 
terms. What are we talking about? Of course it 
is impossible to discuss controversial subjects with 
some people, because they are unintelligent and un- 
willing to look for truth. But there is a great com- 
pany of people in all parties who do want to know. 
It is worth while discussing things with them, both to 
learn and to teach. 

While in fundamental matters we differ widely 
from Joseph Wood Krutch, we know that he is a 
highly intelligent man with a beautiful literary style. 
In connection with Dean Skinner’s lectures, it will 
be profitable to read Mr. Krutch’s four articles in 
The Nation—“How Dead Is Liberalism?” For our 
part we do not think it dead at all—either politically 
or religiously. The only kind of liberalism absolutely 
dead is that which assumed or seemed to assume 
automatic progress. It never was as much alive as 
some of our brilliant commentators think, and it has 
breathed its last. 

Wherein we find ourselves most sharply in dis- 
agreement with Communism is in its insistence that 
liberalism as a political method is dead because the 


world has found out that it will not work. The Com- 
munist agrees with the Nazi and Fascist in this. He 
says that the one way to get things done is by the 
method of a dictator. It is interesting to note that 
intellectual Communists claim that liberalism as an 
end is good, but that the only way to reach that 
end is by the way of absolutism. We believe that the 
ability to wield political power, or any power for that 
matter, comes by trying, and that after a few score 
years of absolutism we should have a race that was 
back in the primary class politically, and that it 
would have to start over. Far better the imperfections 
of democracy with the people still on the job, than the 
most perfect Communist or Fascist regime. 

Even conservative religionists, when put to the 
test, are not so sure that liberalism is dead. Mr. 
Krutch interviewed T. S. Eliot, expecting ‘‘that he 
would agree with Stalin, Mussolini and the Pope upon 
the necessity of controlling expressions of opinion 
when such opinions run counter to official pronounce- 
ments. So, indeed, Mr. Eliot does—so far at least 
as pure theory is concerned. When one knows the 
truth, or rather, if one knows the truth, it is one’s duty, 
he says, to suppress error... . But Mr. Eliot adds 
hastily that the difficulty is, of course, the difficulty 
of finding an authority competent to decide what is 
true.” 

All of which deepens within us the conviction 
that liberalism is far from dead in any realm of thought. 

In religion every absolutist system is honey- 
combed with liberalism. In the only great Communist 
state democracy, thrown out of the front door, seems 
to be creeping in the back door, and now, even in 
Russia, there is a constitution, a feeble thing to be 
sure, but perhaps a start. 

As for Italy and Germany, we do not know all 
that is happening. Weehave an idea that things are 
not as unanimous or as rosy as they are pictured. 

In the United States liberal ideas are spreading. 
Some ideas called liberal are not liberal, some called 
reactionary are not reactionary, but there is growth 
in the feeling that the blessings of life should be 
shared by everybody, everybody have a say in govern- 
ment, and everybody be free to honor God or to deny 
His existence. 

If, then, liberalism is not dead, might it not be 
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well for us to find out more about it and see if we can- 
not whole-heartedly do something to serve it, whether 


it be religious, political or economic? 
* * 


CHICAGO IN 1937 


LL roads will lead to Chicago in October, 1937, 
and on them the Universalists of the United 
States and Canada will travel to the General 

Convention of the Universalist Church. The Illinois 
Convention will celebrate its centennial at the same 
time. The churches of the Chicago area, aided by all 
the Universalist churches of the state, will be the 
hosts. 

The headquarters will be in one of the most 
famous hotels in the world, the Stevens House. Under 
its roof may be found rooms of all sizes adapted for 
meetings large or small. The hotel has more dining- 
rooms than any one convention will ever use. It has 
brought its prices down to the level of average Uni- 
versalist ability. Physically the needs of the delegates 
and visitors to the convention will be well met. The 
esthetic side will be taken care of in this beautiful 
place also. The spiritual life in the more technical 
sense will depend on ourselves and on the opportunities 
offered by the program committee. 

The main rival to Chicago for the honor of acting 
as host to the 1937 Convention was Muncie, Indiana, 
one of the live cities of the Mid-West with a Univer- 
salist church which, under the Rev. Arthur W. Mc- 
Davitt, is making a fine record. It is too bad that we 
cannot be in Indiana and Illinois at the same time. 
It is too bad that we can not see Chicago and Muncie 
in the same week. But the fact that Illinois desired to 
celebrate a centennial proved to be the decisive factor 
with our Board of Trustees. 

Now that the decision has been made, all of us 
must pull together to make the convention a great 


one. 
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WELCOME TO LALONE 


E give cordial welcome to Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, who comes to Boston January 1 as 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House. 

In another column may be found the news story and an 
account of Mr. Lalone’s career thus far. He has given 
us the sensible advice not to praise him in making the 
announcement, but to let his work speak for itself. 

We can say properly, however, that the people 
in Boston have a very different feeling about his com- 
ing than if he were a stranger. They know him, re- 
spect him, and like him, and will welcome him. 

We who write have carried the double load of 
manager and editor since early in 1932. The directors 
took over many things that Dr. Marshall had looked 
after. They have given hours of valuable time to the 
real estate and other property of the Universalist 
Publishing House. We have done what we could, but 
the fact is that the corporation has moved ahead largely 
under its own momentum, and things have been ac- 
complished because of the loyalty and devotion of a 
trained personnel intensely concerned with the wel- 
fare of the Universalist Church. 

There is need for a manager—need for drive back 
of our circulation campaign, attention to our finances, 
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and intelligent direction to all our business interests. 

The manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
is the head of everything. He is the voice of the di- 
rectors, who run things. He is over the editor of the 
Leader, over the editor of the Helper, over the book 
department, over the composing room, over all mat- 
ters of circulation, and the purchase of paper and 
other supplies. He is over everything, and under the 
burden of ten thousand other things that cannot be set 
down. 

We wanted a new manager. We wanted Mr. 
Lalone. We are not troubled about any question of 
editorial freedom, for none ever has been raised, or is 
ever likely to be raised. We are for Mr. Lalone one 
hundred percent. We want his help and advice. We 
want the new sense of comradeship that he will bring. 

* * 


HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 


N editorial in The Living Church, Protestant 
Episcopal, written probably by the editor, 
Clifford P. Morehouse, states our own con- 

victions concerning Christians and the ballot. 

Articles by prominent members of the Episcopal 
Church are appearing in The Witness, giving reasons 
for support of Roosevelt, Landon and Thomas. Ar- 
ticles are promised by supporters of Lemke and 
Browder. 

The Living Church defines Christianity in dif- 
ferent terms from those we use, but represents our 
standpoint as to the coming election. After referring 
to the Witness articles it says: 


The really interesting thing about this series, it 
seems to us, is not what the various writers say in sup- 
port of their various candidates, but the assumption 
underlying all of the papers, that one’s ballot should be 
guided by his Christian convictions. Stated thus baldly, 
we suppose most churchmen would agree with this thesis, 
but do they follow it in practice? What is the deter- 
mining factor for most of us in deciding how to vote ina 
national, state, or loca] election? Do we follow the dic- 
tates of our heads, arriving at our decision through 
sound and careful reasoning? Or are we swayed by 
sentiment, by political catch phrases, and by appeals 
to our emotions? Worse yet, do we yield to ingrained 
prejudices without even attempting to think the matter 
through? Certainly neither of the latter methods is 
adequate for an educated man, nor is the first named 
sufficient for the Christian. 

For we ought to vote ““as a Christian,” if our re- 
ligion really means anything to us. Christianity is 
not merely a personal matter; it has a social and a 
corporate side as well. Jesus Christ lived, died, rose 
again, and intercedes in heaven not only for the per- 
sonal salvation of individuals but for the redemption of 
society as well. Therefore as citizens of a great democ- 
racy our vote has a religious as well as a political sig- 
nificance. 

It is not for us to tell readers of The Living Church 
how to vote. We have our own convictions in the mat- 
ter, but we recognize that others may with equal sin- 
cerity hold opposite convictions. We refuse to be swept 
by campaign hysteria into the belief that one party is 
the party of light and all others are the parties of dark- 
ness. We do not feel that the future of Christianity 
hangs in the balance; God’s plan is not conditioned 
upon Congressional majorities. 

What we do plead for is that Christians shall, as it 
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were, vote on their knees. If we were the rector of a 
parish, we should be inclined to make November 3 a day 
of prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit upon the 
votes of Christian citizens, asking each man and woman 
of voting age to spend at least fifteen minutes of prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament before casting his ballot. 
“Ask and ye shall receive’’—does not this apply to the 
practical matter of divine guidance on voting as well as 
to other spheres of life? 

Our ballot is a powerful expression of our Chris- 
tian faith as well as of our Constitutional rights. Shall 
we not then exercise it thoughtfully, reverently, prayer- 
fully? 


*K ok 


ZIONS HERALD 


IONS HERALD, the Independent Methodist 
Weekly, is almost 114 years old, but the words 
aged, sedate, venerable, senile, cannot be applied 

to it. Under date of October 7, 1936, this live weekly 
comes out with a new format, new and larger type of 
modern style, and a cover in color. There are also a 
number of new departments and other features. Al- 
though the editor, Dr. L. O. Hartman, can hardly be 
called a militarist, it looks as if he had learned the old 
West Point rule, ‘“‘When the odds are ten to one 
against you, order a charge.’”’ The odds are no more 
against Zions Herald than against other religious 
weeklies, rather less, but the odds have been against 
all church papers for the past few years, and many 
have passed away. Zions Herald may die sometime, 
but as long as Hartman is on the job, it will die charg- 
ing entrenched evil or deadly indifference. 

We like the new type, the new style, the new form, 
and the old brilliant, courageous editor, more than 


we can say. 
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A NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


T a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 

tion held in Nashua October 9, Rev. Arthur A. 

Blair, pastor of the Nashua church, was elected Super- 
intendent of Churches to succeed Dr. Asa Mayo 
Bradley, who does not feel able to carry on the work 
longer. Miss Lucile Merrill, a member of the same 
church and a graduate of St. Lawrence University 
last year, has been appointed as assistant to Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Blair will not give up his work in Nashua, 
but will carry it on in connection with the superin- 
tendency, assisted especially in parish work by Miss 
Merrill. 

We extend congratulations to the New Hampshire 
organization and to Mr. Blair. He is a calm, level- 
headed, able man, well liked by his brother ministers, 
and he has been warmly endorsed by Dr. Bradley, the 
retiring Superintendent. He will carry on effectively. 

THE CAPACITY FOR SERIOUSNESS 


ROFESSOR HOCKING, the eminent and wise 
philosopher at Harvard who has made many 
contributions to religious thought, recently 

spoke on Puritanism at Williams College at the cele- 
bration of the centenary of Mark Hopkins. Some of 
the things he said should be pondered by a wider 
audience. 

Speaking of the “spuriously grave demeanor” 


which unfortunately and unjustly came to be re- 
garded as the badge of the Puritan spirit, Dr. Hocking 
says that we have mistakenly identified the Puritan 
seriousness with solemnity, “and have thought of 
solemnity as an artificially sustained recollection of 
the cosmic risks of living and behaving.”’ We should 
realize, he insists, that the true inwardness of the 
Puritan’s seriousness was simply ‘‘an adequate sense of 
proportion.” 

Dr. Hocking went on to challenge the easy non- 
chalance which our generation adopts as a reaction 
against the gravity of our forebears, and to characterize 
the “habit of treating all things as if they were equally 
light.” This attitude breeds irresponsibility, even in 
the practical affairs of life. We recognize this when we 
employ some one to work for us, for we prefer to have 
the labor of men whom we can trust, men who “have in 
their constitution a dash of the Puritanic gravity, 
which enables them to foresee and measure the sort of 
emergency that may arise in carrying out common- 
place tasks.” 

The philosopher’s conclusion is an appreciation 
of a characteristic not often praised, at any rate not 
often cultivated, today. “Not the wearing of solem- 
nity as a garment, but the capacity for seriousness, is 
one of the moral arts of a century ago which we might 
do well to recover for our education.” 

“Capacity for seriousness’’—is not that one of the 
fruits of any honest and realistic religion? It cannot 
be taught as doctrine; it can be caught by contagion 
from earnest men and women. It is not in the keeping 
of any one church as a revelation once and for all de- 
livered to the saints; it is a possibility in any life and in 
any society and it makes new saints in any age. It is 
not a proud confidence in opinion, but a humble recog- 
nition that truth is greater than any mind. It is, in 
short, an intensity of living which carries any man be- 
yond himself into concern for others, any church be- 
yond itself into amity and cooperation with others, any 
society beyond its own problems into a regard for the 
good of all men. It has the explosive and expansive 
power of a religion which makes a real difference to life. 

The distinction Dr. Hocking made should help 
us to honor seriousness of purpose without attaching a 
value to outward solemnity, and to avoid the shallow 
nonchalance which is characteristic of those who re- 
fuse to face the real risks of living. 

ES EH ees 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Let us not take too superior an attitude toward 
the noise and excitement of the presidential election. 
Our business is down there in the midst of the struggle. 


Norman Hapgood, the new editor of The Christian 
Register, looks upon the present as more favorable for 
religion than any time for generations. 


The people who think that Catholics always vote 
as the priest or bishop dictates must be getting some- 
thing of a jolt in this campaign. 


We need enthusiasm for temperance—not en- 
thusiasm for some narrow panacea. 
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The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 


II. 


The Roots of Modern Liberalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


(Saese IBERALISM began as soon as man dared to 
DAs trust his own faculties and to insist upon his 
right to think out the problems of life for 
h@=zs)} himself. The attitude is thus as old as the 
human race, since there have always been changes 
which required the rethinking of fundamentals. 
Tradition has never held complete or permanent 
sway over the mind of man. The urge to make better 
adjustments to life conditions, and thus to achieve 
a broader and richer life, has constantly kept men on 
the firing line of new discovery, pushing them into 
new continents of space and new worlds of thought. 

This kind of liberalism in the early periods of 
history, however, was more or less spasmodic and 
inchoate. There was little organization and formula- 
tion of a definite body of the liberal philosophy. 
There were, rather, flashes of insight, and eager re- 
sponses to new situations. Free spirits were like 
comets, which occasionally blaze across the heavens, 
seemingly unrelated to the constellations which ma- 
jestically wheel their way through fixed orbits. 

But the movement takes on added significance at 
the beginning of our modern era—so much so that 
liberalism is usually thought of as a comparatively 
modern characteristic. It has now become a close- 
knit fellowship of people who have adopted a well- 
integrated philosophy. The movement has become 
fully self-conscious, with an aim and purpose which, 
though never fixed, has certain easily recognized 
characteristics. 

If it is necessary to set a date for the rise of 
modern liberalism, it would probably be best to fix 
it at the end of the period of medievalism. 

The Middle Ages at their height had their great 
virtues and values, but their civilization had succumbed 
to the inevitable fate of all cultures. Medievalism 
became stiff and unyielding. &cholasticism, which 
was one of the greatest triumphs of man’s logical 
power, degenerated into a fruitless debate “about it 
and about, and ever more came out by that same 
door wherein it went.’ It did not seem to contain 
within itself a principle of vitality to keep it moving 
on to higher planes and pushing into new streams of 
thought. Its watchword was “credo ut intelligam,”’ 
and everything that man was able to reason must 
start with a creedal assumption. The system finally 
ran down and became a spent force. Since the scholar- 
ship of the age depended largely upon Scholasticism, 
it is easy to see that the intellectual life slowed down 
and flickered uncertainly. Learning retained a sur- 
face brilliancy, but no longer roused men to funda- 
mental ideas. The mind moved to and fro like a 
weaver’s shuttle within a fixed framework of ideas. 
There were always liberal protests and creative out- 
reachings, but they were smothered and ineffectual. 

In the administration of the Church, vested in- 
terests and immunity from the give and take of every- 


day life made it possible to build up an authority 
which became an end in itself. The desire for power in 
many men is insatiable, and when there are almost no 
checks on this desire it grows beyond all bounds. 
Vast stores of money, and the power to save souls or to 
damn them into everlasting torment, provided an op- 
portunity for power seekers to entrench themselves. 
By spreading the idea of holy hierarchy and by making 
the masses live in terror of heresy, the Church was 
able to keep illiberalism dominant and to foster an 
intellectual intolerance and a spiritual pride which 
were fatal to the highest expression of freedom. 

The gorgeous ritual, the esoteric character of the 
priesthood, the illiteracy of the masses, wove about 
the Church a mysterious spell which even the boldest 
mind hardly dared to criticize or challenge. The 
Church, trying to identify itself with the kingdom of 
God on earth, could invoke such august and majestic 
sanctions that the mind of puny man was over-awed, 
and thus unable to express its individual doubts or 
convictions. The dignity of history and the over- 
whelming impressiveness of numbers was too great 
for a lone man to challenge. What had been believed 
by popes and ecumenical councils for a thousand 
years seemed to be more nearly right than the per- 
sonal vagaries of some young upstart who would dare 
to defy the deepest convictions of time and holy office. 

The illiberalism of the Church is well illustrated 
by the heresy trial of Joan of Are, who broke many of 
the moulds of accepted behavior and dared to point 
the way to innovation. Ringed round with scandal- 
ized priests, Joan was told: “How serious and danger- 
ous it is curiously to examine the things which are 
beyond one’s understanding and to believe in new 
things—and even to invent new and unusual things, 
for demons have way of introducing themselves into 
such like curiosities.” (‘Joan of Arc,” by Sackville- 
West.) 

In the realm of politics there was little liberalism 
because of the prevalent theory of the state, which 
claimed to be derived from God. Like ecclesiastical 
office, secular power was as absolute as divine law, 
and there could be no effective criticism of its ad- 
ministration. From the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire down to the princes and lords, authority was 
entrenched behind centuries of unbroken tradition. 
The one word which perhaps best describes the polit- 
ical organization of the times is “status.” The rela- 
tionships existing between the various classes of so- 
ciety were fixed and the idea of change rarely pene- 
trated the minds of men. The rulers assumed their 
right to rule, and they accepted all the privileges and 


immunities of office as if they were as much a part of - 


nature as sun and air. Naturally illiberalism was the 
rationalized philosophy of these privileged classes. 
Surrounded by servile multitudes, they took unto 
themselves luxury and plenty, and allowed no dis- 
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turbing ideas of social equality to enter their placid 
heads. There were almost no middle classes, and the 
peasant or laborer likewise accepted his lot as part of 
the divine plan. Patience, submission, and toil were 
the appointed lot of the masses, and while many a 
man or woman grumbled at the injustice of exploita- 
tion, there were almost none who dared to challenge 
the existing social system. True, the Church’s power 
set up certain moral laws which compelled the lords to 
recognize limits, and the principle of noblesse oblige 
prevented those in authority from altogether forget- 
ting their responsibilities for those who were depend- 
ent upon them. But there were almost no funda- 
mental upheavals of the downtrodden, and no formula- 
tions of revolutionary dialectic such as we are familiar 
with today. The concept of status ruled the world, and 
the cult of progress was yet to be born. 

There were, of course, wars and local disturbances 
during these times, as there always have been; but 
their result was merely to shift power and ownership 
from one lord or family to another. Fundamental 
concepts and habits of mind remained essentially 
rooted in the prevailing status. 

In the important field of business and trade, 
there had been little change. Geographical discovery 
was limited, few new fields of enterprise opened up, 
no great inventions startled the world and forced a 
new class of entrepreneurs into existence. All this was 
in the future. Commerce stayed within well defined 
routes of travel. There was little invention of new 
commodities to stimulate buying. The gospel of find- 
ing new markets by a more democratic distribution of 
wealth had not been heard of, and capitalism, with 
its goal of profits and its lure of freedom, had not been 
conceived. 

It is difficult for those not trained in historical 
perspective to realize to what extent the economic 
relations of men were dominated by status rather 
than by contract. Perhaps for millions there was no 
freedom to bargain for wages. They were serfs or 
slaves, or otherwise attached to some of the institutions 
of the day. They were born into a fixed set of eco- 
nomic relationships which they had no power to alter. 
They dared not and could not determine the price 
of their labor. 

It had been a long time since a world-shaking 
creative movement had given new impetus and form 
to social institutions. Ruts had become exceedingly 
deep, and life flowed along well recognized channels. 


The atmosphere of the times was not conducive to 


intellectual foment. Rather, the Weltanschauung 
was one of security and unbroken continuity. But it 
was the calm which preceded the storm. Soon the 
lightning was to flash, the thunder roar, and a new 
world was to emerge from the comparative compla- 
cency of centuries. 

Liberalism was a reaction from and protest against 
this complex of authoritarianism, feudalism, fixity, 
dogma. 

Three events heralded the breakdown of medieval- 
ism and issued in the modern day: namely, Renais- 
sance, Reformation, and Revolution; and with these 
movements there arose, not immediately nor alto- 
gether consciously, the beginnings of modern lib- 
eralism. 


Ralph Roeder says, in his volume, “Man of the 
Renaissance,” describing the character of the first of 
these three great influences: ‘In the broadest sense the 
Renaissance might be described as one of those re- 
curring crises in the annals of the race when a ferment 
of new life, like a rising sap, bursts the accepted codes 
of morality and men revert to Nature and the free 
play of instinct and experience in its contact... . 
The Italian was a born individualist and the ferment 


of new life quickened his craving for unfettered self- 


expression. ... The impulse of the Renaissance, 
like that of all periods of rejuvenation and vitality, 
was to live life blindly, without discrimination or ques- 
tion, in obedience to Nature, and~to live it whole; 
an impulse as fatal to religious creeds as to aristo- 
cratic codes.” (“The Man of the Renaissance,” by 
Ralph Roeder. Viking Press, New York, 1933.) 

It was the bridge from the Middle Ages to our 
own day. It witnessed the beginnings of the inductive 
method of reasoning and the consequent applications 
of scientific investigations. It was the age of Coperni- 
cus, Galileo, and Vessalius, who opened up new world 
vistas. 

During this period new discoveries were made in 
the western hemisphere, following which the mind of 
man stretched out to larger geographical proportions. 
The telescope and the mariner’s compass gave man 
new guides and blazed new trails. Trade boomed and 
suddenly a feverish economic activity seized hold on 
the new classes of business men. The old types of or- 
ganization and the old restraints were broken, and ini- 
tiative was let loose, with consequent new types of 
capitalism and new rules of investment. In literature, 
the rediscovery of the Greek spirit of free inquiry 
fructified the minds of poets, essayists, and scholars, 
with the result that a new style emerged. Dante was 
its morning star, followed by other luminaries such as 
Petrarch and Boccaccio; and a creative movement 
arose away from ecclesiastical rigidity towards spon- 
taneity, beauty, and fresh experience. 

Lindsay sums it in a sentence when he says in “A 
History of the Reformation, “It was the blossoming 
and fructifying of the European intellectual life; but 
perhaps it ought to be added that it contained a new 
conception of the Universe in which religion consisted 
less in a feeling of dependence on God and more in a 
faith in the possibilities lying in mankind.” (“A 
History of the Reformation,” Vol. 1, page 45.) This 
meant something of the utmost significance for human 
history. The vast system of culture which had been 
built up during the Middle Ages began to crumble, and 
men turned anew to fundamental analyses. They 
asked: “How do we know?” Why should we not live 
—adventurously, gloriously?” ‘‘Why should we not 
trust our own lives rather than having our destiny dic- 
tated to us by authority?” 

Apparently this process of challenge, analysis, and 
reshaping takes place after every attempt to organize 
vast dominions under one supreme head, superimposing 
a unified pattern of belief and law upon divers people. 
It occurred after the magnificent structure of the 
Roman Empire had reached its zenith in the ancient 
world. Decentralization broke up the mould into 
which the western civilization had been poured, and 
for a long period separate groups emerged with di- 
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verse laws, languages, and cultures. So the Renais- 
sance signalized the centrifugal forces of the awe- 
inspiring Holy Roman Fmpire, and the nations, 
peoples, even the individuals, began to loosen the 
bonds which had held them for centuries. No one 
with the slightest historic imagination can fail to 
realize the profound vision of the Church and State 
which endeavored to be but the visible and outward 
reflection of that unity which was believed to exist in 
the mind of God. All things were brought under one 


law, all men owed common Joyalty to one supreme’ 


authority, and they were held together as one vast 
family, members of one “beloved community.” It 
was sublime, but the urge to create new patterns and 
to follow new impulses to their logical conclusions 
broke through this majesty, and, for weal or woe, the 
new world was born. 

This meant the birth of liberalism in modern 
times. 

The second of these disturbing and significant 
movements was the Reformation, which let loose cer- 
tain forces which have not yet run their full course. 
Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
was enough to shake the foundations of the Church, 
and once such an anarchic idea takes hold on the 
minds of men there is no prophesying how far it may 
go in shifting the basis of authority from objective to 
subjective. Such a theory gradually taught men to 
ask boldly the forbidden questions: “‘How do we know? 
Do not others have a right to believe what they think? 
Does not the individual conscience play a central part 
in the drama of ethics and religion?”’ 

Luther himself, especially at first, dared not go 
far on the pathway opened up by these new vistas. 
It has been frequently said, and rightly, that the 
Reformation merely substituted an infallible Bible for 
an infallible Church, thus moving from one absolute 
to another. Says Laski: ‘‘Luther was a conservative 
in all matters of social constitution. . . . He postu- 
lated, no doubt, the priesthood of all believers; but 
he did not affirm their right to believe differently from 
himself. They must believe the plain word of scrip- 
ture; and that “plain word”’ lays down a code of con- 
duct which, in his interpretation, is at every critical 
point identical with the medieval ideal.’”’ (‘“The Rise 
of European Liberalism,” by Harold Laski. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1936.) But once 
change starts the mischief is done. It becomes a 
habit, and soon the boldest spirits begin to challenge 
the very notion of the absolute itself. The door 
opens to opportunism and expediency, finally to rela- 
tivity, and these bring in their train tolerance and 
the critical spirit. 

There is nothing more illiberal or magnificent 
than a Savonarola, in whom the word of God became 
as a consuming fire. He cursed his enemies, damned 
the rich, consigned the luxurious to hell, all in the name 
of an absolute moral principle which he claimed the 
right to interpret. But his type was gradually dying, 
because the new day began to awaken the critical 
attitude.. Are all people to be brutally and univer- 
sally condemned because they do not fit into one type? 
Is there no room for the play of pleasures, the Greek 
ideal, a moderation and harmony in all things? 

Revolution, the third of the great forces con- 


sciously making for liberalism, was and is the most 
dramatic, for in the nature of the case it intensifies 
feeling, and clearly focuses the issues of life. It is 
amazing that the world could have existed so long 
during the Middle Ages with so little revolutionary 
outbreak, but since the emergence of the eighteenth 
century, the human race has amply made up for any 
previous deficiency of this nature. Social quakes have 
followed each other with increasing tempo, so that 
today there is hardly a civilized country that has not 
felt the tremor of vast and profound upheavals. Just 
as the slipping and replacing of strata in the earth's 
surface causes earthquakes, so the new discoveries and 
the realignments of classes and interests have caused 
revolutions. Perhaps there is no word which so ade- 
quately describes our modern world as this word 
“revolution.”’ 

The nature of revolutionary phenomena has been 
well summarized by George Soule in his recent volume, 
“The Coming Revolution in America.” “1. There 
must be basic changes in the ways of conducting af- 
fairs, changes often brought about by new mechanical 
or economic techniques. . . . The growth of capital- 
istic enterprise, the settlement of new areas, the intro- 
duction of mechanical power and the factory system. 
2. The main consequence is a new alignment of social 
classes: some classes grow numerically, others shrink; 
some classes achieve greater power and status, others 
lose power; sharper class divisions arise; some benefit 
at the expense of others. 38. As the unseen and un- 
recognized revolution takes form the world of ideas 
ferments. Evils of the old order are attacked; its 
religious and philosophical sanctions are undermined, 
its values transformed. ... It creates the mental 
attitude which is necessary as a tool to bring a new 
society out of the old. 4. As the revolutionary period 
progresses, divisions appear within the old regime. 
It begins to weaken and to disintegrate. 5. The old 
ruling classes are unable because of their own weakness 
under the circumstances to carry on successfully, and 
the rising classes have already achieved substantial 
power which they need only to consolidate and 
exercise in order to supersede the old rulers.” (‘““The 
Coming American Revolution,’ by George Soule. 
Macmillan, New York, 1934, pp. 66-70.) 

The essentials are well illustrated by the forces 
which were battering at the ramparts of medievalism 
and fomenting the life of modern times. Discovery, 
new fiscal policies, impoverishment of kings and lords, 
passing of power to business men, daring to defy old 
authorities, new stimulus to research—all these and 
more were revolutionary in the profoundest sense. 

It was inevitable that such changes would ul- 
timately be felt in the field of politics and economics, 
and that, on the one hand, a rationale of revolution 
would be worked out in literary and philosophical 
form, and on the other, overt changes would be 
wrought in the structure of social institutions. 

It was in France that the system of revolution 
was most thoroughly worked out, by a brilliant group 
of writers headed by the erratic Rousseau, the ironic — 
Voltaire, and followed by a large number of encyclo- 
pedists, pamphleteers, and critics. These men stimu- 
lated thought and drove the mind to wrestle with 
fundamentals. The wine of the new era was in their 
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brains and their writing showed the characteristics of 
fearlessness. Every pen was a scalpel. The old body 
of medievalism was mercilessly dissected until the 
corpse lay open on the table, revealing all of its internal 
diseases. 

There have been few if any periods when: such a 
powerful battery of ideas has been trained on society. 
“Taberte, Egalite, Fraternite,’ may seem to us of the 
twentieth century a cliche, a harmless generality, 
but to the men who first dared to utter that ery it 
meant that an era was fully born. Liberty repre- 
sented the antithesis of a thousand years of authori- 
tarianism; equality challenged the hierarchical or- 
ganization of society, with its assumptions of superior 
and inferior; fraternity implied a free flow of fellow- 
ship, leveling every ancient barrier of class and creed. 

The word was made flesh. Enthusiasm spread. 
The movement for emancipating the body and mind 
of man was on! No stopping it now. The voice of 
liberty is destined to be heard around the world. 
Tawney in his important work ‘‘Equality”’ describes 


the influence of the movement as follows: “The loath- 
ing of other European governments for the leveling 
doctrines of France did not prevent them from moving, 
in a different spirit, in the same direction. It was 
necessary for them to do from above what the Revo- 
lution had done from below, and they walked re- 
luctantly backwards into the future, lest a worse thing 
befall them. The overthrow of agrarian feudalism in 
France set in motion a wave which traveled, with 
gradually ebbing force, east and north, and the re- 
newed energies of which in our own day remade the. 
land systems of eastern Europe. The French assault 
on the economic petrifaction of the old regime heralded 
an individualist movement, which emancipated eco- 
nomic initiative from monopolies, from the decaying 
remnants of the guilds, and from absolute systems of 
state control, and which, as the revolution in economic 
technique produced its results, set the new aristocracy 
of wealth on a footing of parity with the old aristoc- 
racy of land.” (“Equality,” by R. H. Tawney. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 19381.) 


The One Thing Needful 


John Clarence Petrie 


a] HAVE just been meditating on verses 18-31 of 
the eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s second 
epistle to the Corinthians, where he describes 
the hardships he has undergone for the sake 
of the gospel. Why should an educated and intelligent 
Jew have suffered shipwreck, imprisonment, scourging, 
starvation? Surely he was no mere parson trying to 
- expand his membership so as to ease the burden of 
raising the budget now resting on too few shoulders. 
He was not trying to ‘‘make good” in one location so 
as to merit a “‘call’”’ to a better paying position. This 
man had to preach. ‘‘Wce unto me if I preach not the 
Gospel,”’ he said in another place. A compulsion was 
laid on him to share something that he had received. 

It is not necessary for us to consider that the 
preaching of Christ in our day is not accompanied by 
tortures except in Russia and Spain. In America all 
brands of Christianity find freedom. It is not needed 
that we be persecuted before we can be said to be 
followers of the Master. But it would seem that this 
divine compulsion should be laid upon both clergy and 
laity any time, whether the Church be recognized or 
whether it be banned. 

Is there such a compulsion upon us? Do we 
Liberals in particular possess such an abundance of 
spiritual enthusiasm that it overflows its bounds and 
must needs spread to others? Or are we mainly quick 
to criticize but with little else? Thus, there is a move- 
ment like Christian Science which almost any intelli- 
gent Liberal can pulverize. Its metaphysics are bogus; 
if taken seriously by a considerable majority it would 
set science back for generations, and practically ruin 
medicine and all its vast gains. But people still go to 
the Christian Science’ Church despite our ability to 
mash its principles. That its devotees have something 
that means a great deal to them is obvious. They 
bubble over with a desire to spread this to others, 
indeed, are so overwhelmed with their experience that 
they adduce it as a proof of the truth of the beliefs of 


Mrs. Eddy. The discipline of meditation alone in 
Christian Science is enough to make it. effective with 
many people who have felt that their souls went unfed 
in the churches. This applies also to the practice of the 
Unity school of Christianity. 

The Liberal papers have been almost unanimous 
in directing telling blows at the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, ridiculing Dr. Buchman’s statements about God 
being a millionaire, and his belief that if Hitler were 
“changed” Germany would quickly be brought near 
te the Kingdom of God. But from these very Liberal 
churches men and women have associated themselves 
with the Groups and come away filled with a passion 
to spread a Gospel experienced by them for the first 
time. I could not fail to be impressed last summer 
when a carful of women went from Anniston, Alabama, 
to Daytona Beach, Florida, for their vacation. They 
were Baptists, but also members of the Oxford Group. 
They claimed they had made the trip under guidance. 
They took a cabin together, began each morning with 
a common “quiet time,” prayed that they would be 
used to help others while there, and when asked to 
speak before a gathering of church people told of 
some who had stumbled on to them as if by accident 
and had received help in time of need. They were a 
modest crew, giving God the glory, but insisting that, 
whereas for years they had been Baptists, now they 
had found something that had turned them from just 
being church members into real enthusiasts. 

Recently a man went from a Southern Liberal 
church to pay a visit to New England, home of the 
faith which had come to him in middle life. He went to 
a lovely village and with a friend entered a beautiful 
white church on the green—a Unitarian church. For 
twenty minutes he and his companion sat there in 
silence. It was a great experience, soaking up the 
at mosphere of a noble faith planted there generations 
before. Their spirits seemed to be present. Then he 
came out and learned from Unitarians in the town 
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that the greater part of the membership never entered 
the church for public worship. “We have a minister,” 
they said, “who bas made a hobby of international 
relations. And so he talks on international relations 
Sunday after Sunday whether we want it or not. 
There is nothing in it for our souls. Most of us stay 
home. Some of us send our children to the Episcopal 
church, although we don’t want them to become 
Episcopalians. But at least they get some religion 
down there.” ; 

A young mother in another city sends her children 
out of her community to a low Episcopal church where 
they learn the Commandments and something about 
the Bible. There is a Community Church in her town, 
but she insists that the children do the same in the 
Sunday school as in day school—particularly, paste 
pictures in scrap-books. 

I once had the temerity to tell a minister, with 
longer experience than mine, that the reason his 
church had emptied was because he was lecturing 
instead of preaching. He told me I had heard only 
those malcontents in the parish who wanted him out. 
But as only a small percent ever attended services, it 
would seem that the malcontents outnumbered the 
others. He finally had to leave. 

The business of religion is the transformation of 
human lives. Buildings, music, sermons, are but means 
to this end. And how quickly the public falls away 


The New Manager of 


PPaIN Wednesday, September 16, the Rev. Emer- 
y Y son Hugh Lalone was elected manager of 
N K )o the Universalist Publishing House, at a meet- 

Si] ing of the directors, to take office January 1, 
1937. Announcement was withheld until Sunday, 
October 11, when Mr. Lalone read his resignation as 
minister of the Universalist church in Canton, New 
York. 

Mr. Lalone succeeds Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
who has been manager since the illness and death of 
Dr. Harold Marshall in 19382. Dr. van Schaick will 
remain as editor of The Christian Leader. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone was born in Boston, Mass., 
February 6, 1899. Both of his parents died in his 
early childhood, and he made his home with his ma- 
ternal grandmother, Mrs. Flora Maclver, at Madrid, 
N. Y. In Madrid he received his preparation for col- 
lege. He was graduated from St. Lawrence University 
with the degree of B. S. in 1921, and from the theo- 
logical school with the degree of B. D. in 1923. 
From 1925 to 1927 he did part-time work at Columbia 
University and at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

He became minister of the Fourth Universalist 
Society of Brooklyn, N. Y. (Church of the Good Tid- 
ings) in September following his graduation from the 
theological school, and remained until February 1, 
1929. While there he was made secretary of the Stuy- 
vesant Heights Ministerial Association and a member 
of the Social Service Commission of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches. He also took an active part 
in the work of the Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U. 

With this city experience back of him, he went to 
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when a church has permitted the means to become the 
end. ‘Watch us grow” may be a good slogan for civic 
boosters, but growth should be a secondary church 
aim. Indeed, St. Paul did not go out for numbers, he 
went out for souls. While he was doing that work, lo 
and behold, the numbers were added automatically. 

Neither minister nor layman can give away what 
he does not possess. Sometimes pulpit lecturing is a 
ministerial subterfuge proclaiming spiritual poverty. 
When laymen say, “Come and hear our preacher, we 
pay him ten thousand a year,’’ and even in these post 
depression years there are some whose attitude is like 
that, it is also a confession that the layman has nothing 
to impart. We cannot have sermons Sunday after 
Sunday on the one topic of converted lives any more 
than on international relations. There must be variety. 
There is the work of education to be carried on from 
the pulpit, the work of occasional pointing to the social 
implications of the faith. But the work of regeneration 
is most important. Without it we have no church at all, 
no religion at all. No parish will die in which souls are 
being transformed and transfigured. Members, money 
for the work, these will appear from somewhere. 

The one way to regenerate the church is to re- 
generate men. Regenerated men will feel a divine 
compulsion to go out into the highways and byways 
and bring to the well of living water those whose souls 
are perishing from thirst. 


the Publishing House 


the First Universalist Church of Canton, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. In this pastorate in an important col- 
lege town he has spent eight happy years. Not only 
has he been a pastor to successive classes of students 
and to the people of Canton, but he has been enlisted 
in many civic and educational movements. 

From 1929 to 1986 he was a member of the 
Alumni Council of St. Lawrence University. For two 
years he was chairman of the Associated Committee 
for Emergency Relief, which he had organized. He was” 
organizer and for seven years was chairman of the 
Community Forum of Canton, chairman of the 
Municipal Gardens Project, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Canton Chamber of Commerce, and for 
two years a director. 

Denominationally he has been a trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House for some years, repre- 
senting the State of New York, and he was for six 
years an active member of the Executive Board of 
the New York State Convention of Universalists. 

Since 1930 he has been supervising editor of The 
Laurentian, the magazine of St. Lawrence University. 
And since 1930 also he has been an editorial assistant 
on the staff of The Christian Leader, spending one or 
two months in Boston every summer except the sum- 
mer of 1932, when Dr. Marshall died. 

Mrs. Lalone also is a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University, receiving the degree of B. A. magna cum 
laude and election to Phi Beta Kappa in 1921, 

On his father’s side Mr. Lalone is of French 
ancestry and on his mother’s side of Scotch. For three 
generations the families have been in this country. 

Mrs. Lalone is a descendant of the early Holland 
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Dutch settlers of the Mohawk Valley, her father being 
Oscar De Graff of Amsterdam, N. Y., and her mother 
Fanny Branson, daughter of William Branson, an 
Englishman. 

Writing to the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, clerk ‘of 
the Board of Directors of the Universalist Publishing 
House, under date of October 18, Mr. Lalone said: 


This is to inform you and the Board of Directors of 
the Universalist Publishing House that I am pleased to 
accept the position of manager to which I was elected 
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September 16. I appreciate more than I can say the 
confidence which the Board has expressed in me by their 
action. I shall try hard to justify that confidence, 
that together we may make the Publishing House an 
ever more useful servant of the Universalist Church. 


You and the Board understand, of course, that my 
delay in sending my final acceptance was due to my 
concern for the future welfare of the church in Canton, 
the people of which I love, and the continued prosperity 
of which is of great importance to the cause of liberal 
religion. 


A Much Overrated Novel 


George Milton Janes 


ow ee publishers tell us that since last February 
: al “The Last Puritan,’ by George Santayana, 

Wel has been a national best seller, and that 

Bet} = 159,000 copies have been printed. This is 
an Seem Grahiie fact, considering the nature of the 
book, and the most astonished person is probably Mr. 
Santayanx himself. It is, of course, a waste of time 
to quarrel with a fact, but how explain this great 
popularity? What do the thousands of readers get 
from the book, or, perhaps, what do they think they 
get? Tosome readers, at least, many of the characters 
in the novel do not seem real, but more like puppets; 
behind them Mr. Santayana pulls the strings and 
voices his own philosophy. The characters that 
most resemble human beings are those that partake 
of the strength and weakness of human nature in 
general, and not of Puritanism in particular. 

A glamour of romance is shed over the person of 
Mr. Santayana by the rather unusual circumstances 
of his life. Born in Spain of Spanish parents, he was 
brought to the United States when eleven years old, 
and attended the Boston Latin School and Harvard 
University, where he made a brilliant record. After 
graduation he became a member of the philosophical 
department at Harvard, with William James, Royce, 
Palmer, and Munsterberg as colleagues. A long ac- 
quaintance should have made Santayana perfectly 
familiar with the scene, but when he comes to write 
about Harvard or Boston or New England he at- 
tributes to the people a certain pattern of thought 
and conduct, and fashions his characters according to 
this pattern. The notion has become adopted by 
other writers, and has become prevalent among those 
who do not know New England as it really is. The 
following letter from the Saturday Review of Literature 
illustrates this. The writer says: “Judging from 
Santayana’s discussion elsewhere, he means that New 
England was in the end of the last century the oppor- 
tune land for a certain perennial way of thought, but 
now it no longer is.”’ But the truth is, it never was. 
Dissension was always rife in New England even from 
the earliest times. If the people have any outstanding 
characteristic, it is their refusal to follow any pattern. 
They partake of the virtues and failings of human na- 
ture in general. 

Much of “The Last Puritan” is written in a satiri- 
cal vein which gives a false notion of what actually 
is. For example, take the biased account of King’s 
Chapel, concerning which an editorial brief in The 


Christian Leader says: “If all George Santayana’s 
work is as far from the truth as his picture of King’s 
Chapel in the opening chapters of “The Last Puritan,’ 
we fail to understand the awe-struck tone in which 
practically everybody speaks of him.” 

The late President Eliot of Harvard has been 
termed the Jast of the Puritans. If that is true there 
is surely no resemblance between his sturdy character 
and that of the vacillating Oliver of the novel, al- 
though it must be conceded that, considering the ec- 
centric father and utterly selfish mother with whom 
the author has endowed him, Cliver turned out pretty 
well. The delineation of the rascal, Lord Jim, with 
his lusty espousal of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, has some elements of strength, but how explain 
the influence of Mario, that worthless pervert, on 
Oliver, if Oliver is what he is painted to be? About 
the only admirable character in the book is the be- 
loved rector, the father of Lord Jim, who is delineated 
sympathetically and without the usual satire. The 
novel, when divested of its rhetoric and poetry, is 
nothing but a stalking-horse for the author’s philo- 
sophic ideas. 

But how explain the large sale of the novel, if 
the foregoing be true? A number of reasons might be 
given. Chief among them is the wide advertising 
given the novel by the publishers; its choice by the 
Book of the Month Club; the interest aroused by the 
author’s life and career and by his almost uncanny 
mastery of English—all these have perhaps worked 
together to make the book the vogue of the hour, and 
when once a book has become fashionable not to read 
it and praise it marks one as behind the times. Robert 
Hillyer in a poem in the Atlantic Monthly expresses 
very cleverly his criticism of the book: 


And urbane Santayana, who alone 

Among philosophers still seeks their Stone; 
Whose irony, in golden rose alloyed 

With doubt, yet yields not to the acid Freud; 
Who, after years of rightful fame defrauded, 
Wrote one bad book at last—and all applauded. 


* * * 


Gus Kahn overheard this repartee between two rabid Cali- 
fornians during a heavy rain-storm in Los Angeles. Both watched 
the downpour with embarrassed expressions. Finally, aftcr a 
deep silence, one said to the other: “Boy, some terrible weat..er 
certainly blows in from Nevada, doesn’t it?”’—Walter Winchell 
in New York Daily Mirror. 
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Spain Then and Now 


Eleanor Bissell 


5) HEN we first entered Spain it was by way 
At Hendayo, on 
the French border, all our luggage was 
taken from the train and solemnly ex- 
amined by the Customs officer, shut, and loaded into 
the train again. At Irun, on the Spanish border, five 
minutes later, the process was repeated, but here 
there was great excitement over an evening bag ob- 
viously quite new. There was much serious con- 
versation, but I finally was allowed to pass into Spain 
duty free. 

When we left Spain on a subsequent trip the 
process was reversed. No one at Irun objected to our 
taking stuff out of Spain, but everyone objected to our 
taking stuff into France. In our ignorance we thought 
if we did not have certain things that we knew were 
dutiable we would have no difficulty; but not at all. 
Certain embroidered ‘scarfs raised the special ire of 
the French Customs officers, and the controversy was 
long and serious. In fact, we had visions of spending 
the night in jail. It wasn’t that we could not pay the 
duty on the scarfs; our offense was that we had said 
that we had nothing, and we did have. The matter 
was finally settled by our chauffeur taking the offend- 
ing scarfs back across the bridge into Spain, where he 
left them in the Customs House unti. he could pick 
them up on his return. 

IT remember well the International Bridge and the 
island in the river, a No Man’s Land belonging to both 
countries, where the treaty of peace between France 
and Spain had been signed. I remember that Fuen- 
terabia was the first Spanish village that we saw—a 
quaint and strange little place. Passing through a 
huge stone archway with the arms of the city carved on 
the center, we found ourselves in a steep, narrow street 
which went up and up until it reached the ruins of a 
castle of Charles V, a stern and frowning affair which 
looked more like’a fortress than a castle. The street 
itself was lined with ancient houses with elaborately 
carved eaves abutting well over the street, with great 
family escutcheons (crests we would cal them) 
carved on the walls of the houses. The village life 
flowed on about us regardless of tourists. A fishwife, 
her glistening spoils lying in a large flat basket, called 
her wares to the upper windows of the houses in a 
strange, high cadence, which hung suspended in the 
alr. 

San Sebastian is a beautiful city, more attractive 
than most resorts on the continent, with a curving 
beach, white and glistening, and lined with hotels 
and a fine promenade. fan f€ebastian has been the 
summer home of most of the embassies, and has 
been considered the capital of the Bay of Biscay 
region. 

And now Irun is a smoldering ruin, and also little 
Fuentarabia, where Ambassador Bowers had _ his 
summer home until forced to take refuge on the 
American ship Cayuga; and the International Bridge 
is a shambles, and the river flowing with blood and 
choked with bodies. LEeautiful San Sebastian for- 
iunately has fallen at last to the rebels and is, I trust, 


not entirely destroyed, but must have suffered severely. 
And the work of carnage still goes on! 

There are three Basque provinces: Guipuzcoa, 
Alava and Biscaya. There are other Basques living 
in France across the Pyrenees. Fuentarabia, Irun, 
Pasages, and the River Bidasso are in the land of the 
Basques. How the radio boys have struggled over 
these names, and how well, with a few Spanish lessons, 
they are doing now! 

The Basques are a strong, sturdy race of hard- 
working fishermen and farmers, though nevertheless 
very picturesque in appearance, the men with their 
little beret caps and bright blue smocks, and the 
women with their gay kerchiefs. We have many 
Basques in California, most of whom are sheep- 
herders. 

One of our interesting experiences while in San 
Sebastian was a visit to the home of Zubiarre, an artist 
who paints chiefly Basque fishermen. He is deaf and 
dumb. He reads lips well in Spanish, but French and 
English bother him, though he can read and write 
them. He has a beautiful wife who is his invaluable 
helper, and he is the gayest, happiest person one would 
meet in many a day—or was! What may have befallen 
him now no one here can have any idea. We laughed 
and looked and talked in a mixture of three languages, 
and he, not hearing a word, said, ‘“‘Aren’t we having a 
good time?”’ The Zubiarres took us to the summer 
home of Pio Baroja, a well known novelist, several of 
whose books have been translated into English. He 
was not at home, but his lovely old lady mother was, 
and how we did wish we could speak Spanish in order 
to talk with her! It was a privilege to see the house, a 
typical Basque country home, with the bright blue 
trim so universal there; and such spacious rooms filled 
with treasures of carved chests, great chairs covered 
with Cordoban leather, Spanish red damask hangings. 
The family had been strong Carlist supporters, and the 
house contained important secret Carlist documents. 
The Carlists were, and are, people who wished a cer- 
tain prince, Don Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII, to 
reign instead of Isabella I] and her son Alphonso XII, 
who was the father of the present king, who, you may 
remember, was born a king. 

There are Carlists now, fighting with the rebels. - 
We must not fail to remember that in this case the 
rebels are the conservatives, the church, the royalists, 
the well-to-do class, and most of the regular army. 
Whichever side wins, the Spaniards will have lost their 
freedom. They have even called back the Moors, 
whom it took them six hundred years to get rid of. 
Those of us who mourned half humorously because 
Spain, the most backward country of Europe, was 
making such strides toward comfortable civilization, 
and were saying that Spain would be “spoiled” like all 
the rest, need have no concern now, for she has set her- 
self back into the Middle Ages. Still, most of us hopé” 
the rebels will win, for they do seem to have some re- 
gard for property, and at least they are ready to die 
to preserve their country from Communism, which is 
the menace of the world today. 
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Mr. Robinson Appeals 


The Rey. Elmo A. Robinson of Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, has filed an appeal with the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion from the action of the California Fellowship Com- 
mittee on May 5, 1986, in suspending him from the 
ministry for engaging in secular business. The appeal, 
which follows, gives a history of the case. The position 
of The Christian Leader, which is emphatically against 
the interpretation placed on the laws of fellowship by 
the California committee, was stated editorially in our 
issue of October 3. 

In reply to tnat editorial we have received a fair, 
clear statement of the position of the committee, which 
we also publish herewith. Dr. Shepard entitles it ‘““Let’s 
Liberalize the Fellowship Regulations.” 

The Editor. 


Statement of Mr. Robinson in Filing His Appeal 
e) OMETIME during my summer vacation a 


NS letter was forwarded to me from the Rev. 


a })} Sheldon Shepard of the California Fellow- 
(CO. 


ship Committee, stating that my fellowship 
has been suspended. I hereby enter a formal appeal 
from this decision, and place my case before your 
committee. 

From Esther A. Richardson, assistant secretary 
in the executive offices of the General Convention, I 
have received a copy (not dated) of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government, and Discipline. I note that 
Article Nine states that an appeal must be taken 
within thirty days from the time of the decision. I 
ask your committee to waive this ruling for the fol- 
lowing reason. Mr. Shepard does not furnish me with 
the date of my suspension, but Miss Richardson does, 
giving it as May 5, 1936. Mr. Shepard’s letter of 
notification to me was dated July 3, 1936, and did not 
reach me immediately, as I was away from home be- 
tween June 15 and September 15. It was obviously 
impossible for me to comply with the requirement of 
the laws. 

Article Nine also refers to the presentation of a 
bond and sureties. Inasmuch as this appeal is on quite 
a friendly basis, and is a matter which can be dis- 
cussed in connection with a regular meeting of your 
committee, I assume that no costs are contemplated 
and no bond necessary. But if I am in error, please 
advise me of the amount of bond required. 

The notification of my suspension which [I re- 
ceived contained no definite statement of the reason 
for the action of the California Committee. From 
Boston Miss Richardson writes me that “our records 
here state only that fellowship was suspended on May 
5, 1936, by the California Fellowship Committee, 
‘while not in ministerial work.’ ’’ But Mr. Shepard’s 
letter did state that his committee had decided “that 
the mandate of the General Convention allows no op- 
tion in cases such as yours.” Presumably by “man- 
date’? he means not some secret commands, but the 
Laws of Fellowship. Now may I point out that if 
cases such as mine are to be settled by the letter of 
the laws it must be admitted that the rules for with- 
drawal of fellowship in Article Four do not authorize 
a committee to take any such action as that quoted 


by Miss Richardson. ‘‘While not in ministerial work’’ 
might apply to a minister on leave of absence, or on 
vacation, or even while pitching horseshoes. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Shepard writes that the committee 
voted that my fellowship will be restored at any time 
when I begin ministerial work. This action was be- 
yond their powers, as will be seen from a reference to 
Article Five, Section One. 

Clearly the whole action of the California Com- 
mittee, if one interprets the laws literally as they 
seemingly intended to do, is illegal. The most obvious 
action for your committee to take is to declare that I 
am still in fellowship on the basis of Article Two, Sec- 
tion Eight, which states that ‘‘every action of a Com- 
mittee of Fellowship which is in violation of the laws 
relating to their powers or of the rules for their govern- 
ment shall be of no effect.’ 

However, I am not particularly interested in a 
decision upon such a basis. There is a principle in- 
volved, and a question of denominational policy, 
which deserve consideration upon a more significant 
ground. 

I assume that what the California Committee 
probably intended to do was to suspend me under 
Article Four, Section Two-a, which provides for sus- 
pension for the following reasons: (1) becoming en- 
grossed in secular business unconnected with denomi- 
national interests; and (2) engaging in any occupation 
incompatible with the profession of a Christian min- 
ister. 

For the past nine years I have been a teacher, 
having served one year in the Lassen Union High 
School at Susanville, California, and the remainder of 
the time first as assistant professor and later as as- 
sociate professor at the San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. At San Jose my main task has been 
to teach philosophy. The principal course is a year’s 
study of the history of philosophy. About three weeks 
of this course is devoted to early Christianity: the 
teachings of Jesus and of Paul, the interweaving of 
the sumple gospel with the strands of Greek philosophy, 
the teachings of (among others) Origen and of the 
more orthodox Augustine and of Arius. Later there 
is some discussion of the Universalism of John Scotus 
Erigena and the development of Unitarianism. Dur- 
ing the year I attempt to conceal—rather success- 
fully—my religious and political affiliations from the 
class, but the final lecture presents my own views 
and includes the reading of Gerald Massey’s ‘“The 
Clasping Round of Love Complete.” Much of my 
teaching has no direct connection with religion, but I 
frequently teach ethics, and also the psychology of 
religion. At times I have acted as adviser to a group 
of pre-theological students. I understand the issue 
to be: Is a person so engaged, or for that matter is 
any teacher, to be classified as one who has become 
“engrossed in secular business unconnected with de- 
nominational interests,” or as one who is engaged in 
an “occupation incompatible with the profession of 
a Christian minister?” 

As data relevant to this issue I submit the fol- 
lowing: (1) There is scriptural warrant—if one may 
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still in these days appeal to the Bible—for ranking 
teachers with apostles and prophets as being among 
the ministers of the church. Doubtless the meaning 
of “teacher” has become modified during the centuries, 
but it is nevertheless true that teaching has been, 
since the early days of the church, a recognized form 
of Christian service. (2) There is a well-established 
tradition in the Universalist Church that clergymen 
who are engaged in teaching do not on that account 
lose their fellowship. 

With reference to this tradition I hold that: 
(1) If it is to be discarded, such action should be a 
matter of general denominational policy, and not the 
result of a new interpretation by the committee of a 
single convention. (2) It would be absurd to hold that 
all teaching is secular and that all ministers engaged 
in teaching are to be suspended, because this would dis- 
fellowship the faculty of our theological schools. 
(3) To hold that no teaching is secular and that no 
minister so engaged is to be suspended might lead to 
equal absurdities. (4) The sensible decision might be 
to rule that some teaching is not secular and that no 
minister is to be suspended merely because he is a 
teacher, but only if it be shown factually that the type 
of teaching in which he is engaged is correctly de- 
scribed by Article Four, Section Two. 

May I request either that the action of the 
California Committee be reversed or that a clear and 
legal statement of the rightness of their action be 


furnished. 
Elmo A. Robinson. 


Reply of Dr. Shepard to Our Editorial 


RIN the spring of 1986, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General 
Superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, wrote to Prof. W. W. Wilcox, 
chairman of the Fellowship Committee of the 
California Universalist Convention, suggesting that 
the committee examine the roll of ministers in fellow- 
ship and correct it in accordance with the rules of the 
General Convention. 

The secretary of the Fellowship Committee wrote 
to Dr. Etz, asking him if he would sit with the com- 
mittee in the session at which this task was to be un- 
dertaken and give us his interpretation of the General 
Convention laws, and also his advice as to the 
proper action on general principle and in particular 
instances. 

Dr. Etz agreed to meet with the committee, as 
also did President W. C. Selleck, the Rev. Robert 
Cummins and the Rev. Ray Cranmer. On May 5, 
1936, all these gentlemen met with the Fellowship 
Committee in the Pasadena church. The Fellowship 
Committee consists of Prof. W. W. Wilcox, chairman, 
Sheldon Shepard, secretary, and Miss Ethel Dennis. 
All consideration of fellowship relations was carried 
on by the committee and Messrs. Etz, Selleck, Cum- 
mins and Cranmer, sitting as one body. All concurred 
in all action taken. 

When we examined the General Convention laws 
now in force with reference to the fellowship of min- 
isters, we were surprised to discover that they are 
extremely severe. Our rules do not allow nearly as 
much liberty of action or leniency of interpretation as 
do the regulations of many denominations. From 


letters received by the committee, I should judge that 
very few persons in our fellowship have carefully read 
the details of the General Convention provisions. 

These instructions are mandatory. At no point 
is any discretion left to the Fellowship Committee of 
the state. Their only function is to ascertain the facts 
in a given case. Definition and discretion are as- 
sumed by the regulations. 

Evidently the General Convention assumes that 
ministerial fellowship is for the purpose of recognizing 
and aiding persons who are actively engaged in the 
work of the ministry of the Universalist Church. It 
is not a mere honorary club membership which one 
may retain to suit his convenience. It depends upon 
his continued activities as a minister, and may not, 
like the title “Judge,”’ follow him all his life into other 
relations. 

There are only three classes of persons who are 
permitted to retain fellowship under the present rul- 
ings of the Universalist General Convention: 

1. Those persons actively engaged in the min- 
istry of the church as pastors or in other capacity. 

2. Those not engaged in such ministry who are 
kept from active service by age or sickness. 

3. Persons in the ministry of a denomination 
which extends reciprocity of recognition to Univer- 
salist ministers. 

It is clearly the design of the regulations that per- 
sons who engage in “secular business unconnected 
with denominational interests’ should relinquish 
their fellowship until they return to the active min- 
istry. 

In this connection, there is no stigma to the word 
“secular.”’ Its use does not imply that one’s activities 
are unworthy. They may be of the highest social sig- 
nificance. But they are not the work of the church. 

Our position is somewhat akin to that of the 
Methodists and other bodies whose ministers receive 
“appointments.” One may be retained in fellowship 
only by accepting the assignment of his denomination 
to a denominational task, or to work to which the de- 
nomination appoints him. Even they, however, often 
appoint ministers to “secular work not connected with 
denominational interests,’ a privilege which is not, 
under our present rules, permitted the State Fellow- 
ship Committees. 

The Congregational Association to which I belong 
permits the retention of fellowship by all ministers 
who conduct themselves in harmony with standards 
becoming to the ministry, and who report to the as- 
sociation at least once in two years. A member of our 
Los Angeles Association may be in the business of 
selling oil in Timbuctoo, but if his character and con- 
duct are not criticized, and he writes to the associa- 
tion at least once in two years, he may retain his 
fellowship. 

This is perhaps too broad. I do not see why one 
should retain denominational ministerial fellowship 
merely because it is an honor, or a privilege, or a 
convenience. It should be a relation of consecration 
to the work of the denomination. It involves the de- 
votion of one’s major interest and energy to the de- 
nomination. And when his energies are spent in 
another direction, however worthy, and especially 
when he has little or no relation of service to the de- 
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nomination, probably fellowship should not be re- 
tained. 

In the Universalist denomination, this matter 
needs clearing. There is considerable stir over action 
of the California Fellowship Committee. This action 
was advised and concurred in by President Selleck, 
the Rev. Robert Cummins, and the Rev. Ray Cran- 
mer, all the active Universalist pastors in fellowship 
with the convention. This action was taken at the 
urging of Dr. Etz, under his counseling and with his 
interpretation of the meaning of the General Conven- 
tion regulations. Further questions concerning the 
action of the committee and the interpretation of the 
laws of the General Convention should be referred to 
Dr. Etz and the General Convention. 

The California Universalist Convention is not only 


willing to retain and restore the fellowship of all our 
brethren who are interested in the church; we are ex- 
tremely desirous of maintaining this close relation 
with them. We have accepted the ruling of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent as to the meaning of the General 
Convention laws, and under his advice have tried to 
be loyal to those regulations. When the rules are 
changed, or when they are differently interpreted by 
General Convention authorities, we shall most happily 
change our action. I am sure this is the attitude, not 
only of the Fellowship Committee, but of all the 
ministers in the California Convention. Our group is 
small, and all action of the Fellowship Committee rep- 
resents the judgment of all the ministers, whom we 
always consult. 
Sheldon Shepard. 


Dr. Cornish to Retire 


The following letter from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Association, to the 
directors of that body will be of intense interest to 
Universalist and other readers of The Christian Leader, 
not only because of the importance of the action taken 
but also because of the discussion of the work of liberal 
religion. We especially call attention to the note of 
happiness to be found in the letter. Dr. Cornish has 
enjoyed the work. He believes in it with all his heart. 
He retires because he holds that clergymen who have 
reached the age of sixty-five and who can do so ought 
to retire. He has been a dignified, fine leader for the 
Unitarians, and The Christian Leader congratulates him 
upon the service that he has rendered and upon his 
wisdom in summoning a new man to the helm. 

The Editor. 


=|CCORDING to the by-laws of the Association 
the directors this year must nominate the 
officers for a four-year period for election 
at the next annual meeting. I reminded you 
of this responsibility in a recent letter, and recom- 
mended that you begin your sessions as a nominating 
committee this afternoon. 

I now further recommend that you make public 
your nominations not later than the middle of January. 
Seven years ago, and again three years ago, I made the 
same recommendation and for the same _ reasons. 
Our by-laws provide for independent nominations. 
They can be printed on the official ballot only pro- 
vided they are received sixty days before the annual 
meeting. They must therefore be made by the middle 
of March. If you announce your nominations in mid 
January only two months will remain before any such 
independent nomination must be filed. The two- 
months period is no more than barely sufficient to 
enable persons wishing to make independent nomina- 
tions to make them. 

Confident of your entire agreement, I submit to 
you that it is the duty of the directors in every way to 
safeguard the right of the Fellowship to make inde- 
pendent nominations, and especially by giving ample 
time for such procedure. In view of these responsi- 
bilities, I advise that the directors meet both in No- 
vember and December, as well as in January. 

It is my earnest wish to help the directors in their 
important duties. And it is therefore fitting at this 


time that I speak frankly about myself, and the presi- 
dency, and the officers of the Association. 

At the next annual meeting I shall be well along 
upon my twenty-third year of service with the Asso- 
ciation. For ten years I shall have been president. 
I shall then have been thirty-eight years in the active 
ministry, and shall be sixty-seven years of age. Some 
of our ablest men have passed this mark and are doing 
a great work. Yet in our army and navy, and in our 
colleges and universities, men retire at the age of 
sixty-five. When possible for them to do so it is 
desirable, despite the many distinguished exceptions 
to the rule, that our ministers should retire at about 
the same age. The time for my retirement will have 
come at the next annual meeting. While I shall still 
hope to serve the cause of pure religion as ways may 
open, I have no wish to continue as president. I 
therefore ask you to eliminate me from your consid- 
eration for the presidency. 

I would be sure that full understanding attends 
my statement, and so I must needs continue it. I 
would exalt our work. We are teaching the highest 
form of religion the world has known. It is a great 
redemptive and vivifying power in the lives of men. 
The emerging truly Catholic Church of God for all 
mankind whereof all religions are a part, the church of 
the aspiring mind and the understanding heart, the 
church of the Christ spirit, must ultimately be builded 
on the same foundations on which we are building. 
Ours is the greatest and the most worth-while work in 
all the world. Sol believe. And I rejoice that I was 
ordained to serve this high calling. 

I love the work. I have had a happy and an un- 
usually varied ministry, for fifteen years in the pas- 
torate of the First Parish in Hingham, and for nearly 
twenty-three years with the Association. Here I am 
speaking only of this second part of my ministry. I 
have greatly enjoyed being secretary-at-large, secre- 
tary, administrative vice-president, and president, 
particularly being president. I have enjoyed it all, 
not forgetting its clamor and combat. I have rejoiced 
in the wide range of the work, its unending variety, 
its spiritual importance, its revelation of the souls of 
men, its extraordinary openings for preaching in many 
parts of the country and in foreign lands. Observe 
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please that I am speaking both of my personal ex- 
perience and of the presidency. This is a part of what 
the presidency means. These are among the great op- 
portunities which it offers. 

My life has been deepened and enriched by having 
known well, in their perplexities and sorrows, their 
joys and their achievements, hundreds of our minis- 
ters. I have shared their lives. I bear witness to 
their self-sacrifice and patience, their courage and zeal. 
I also witness to the high quality of hundreds of our 
laymen and women, whom it has been my good for- 
tune to know and revere. I remember gratefully all 
the directors of the Association, past and present, with 
whom I have served. They have shown great ability 
and devotion. This wide comradeship in high en- 
deavor, interpreting spiritual things to spiritual men, 
has been a priceless privilege. Our people and our 
ministers are of the salt of the earth. If our inde- 
pendency has sometimes been aloof and rigid, it always 
has had in it the salt of clear and vigorous thinking, 
of unquenchable hope, and of stern righteousness and 
purpose. Our salt retains its savor. 

Let me once more emphasize the world-wide 
range of our work, and the power of its far-reaching in- 
fluence. We have helped great numbers of people 
living in many parts of the world. We, the officers 
and directors gathered in this room, have a world sig- 
nificance. It places upon us a heavy responsibility 
for the continuance and extension of religious freedom, 
and for its reverent content, particularly now when 
the trend of life is toward the exploitation of men 
and their herd direction. This responsibility is 
destined to increase for the officers and directors 
who shall follow us through the decades that are to 
come. 

Would that I could adequately present to you 
the great variety and the spiritual importance of all 
our work through all these years. Since this is im- 
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possible, I beg you to ponder its bigness and inclusive- 
ness, and its eternal worth. Only so will you under- 
stand my happiness that I have been allowed to share 
so large a part of it, and in some measure to deepen 
and direct it. I rejoice that through these many 
years I have been permitted to be a servant to the 
servants of God. 

I conclude by speaking of my colleagues. I re- 
gret that I cannot speak of them all, for all of them I 
hold in high regard. Many through the years have 
come and gone. I pay them grateful tribute. Of those 
who were here when I came only three remain. Henry 
Sontag has been with us since 1902, Miss Marie 
Johnson since 1908, and Miss Dorothy Routledge since 
1914. They have given efficient and absolutely de- 
voted service. I take pride in having had some part 
in securing for our work W. Forbes Robertson, Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, Dr. George F. Patterson, and 
Parker B. Marean. I have had the honor of nomi- 
nating to the directors, and in this sequence, George 
G. Davis, Dr. Charles R. Joy, and Percy W. Gardner. 
I take pride in contemplating the able and devoted 
labors of all these men and women. They have never 
spared themselves. I cannot adequately express my 
happiness at having lived and worked with them, and 
my gratitude to them. Never has the Association had 
in its service a finer, abler, and more devoted group of 
men, nor will it ever have. The Fellowship will be 
fortunate indeed if their equals are here in time to 
come. The president and officers have worked to- 
gether with hearty unanimity. Indeed, we are 
bound together in the bonds of confidence and affec- 
tion which will always endure. 

I ask that my memorandum be made a part of 
the records of this meeting. 

With all my heart I wish the directors Godspeed 
in their deliberations. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


How Shall I Vote’ 


Arthur A. Blair 


=) W shall I vote? This is a delicate theme to 
consider at this time. I am not going to 
tell you how I shall vote, neither would I 
presume to tell you how you should vote. 
That is your business, not mine. Just before the 
primaries someone had the nerve to call up the par- 
sonage to inquire what my attitude was toward cer- 
tain candidates. Maybe it was well that I was not at 
home. This free suffrage we have is sacred, and no 
one has any right to ask anyone else how he is going to 
vote. 

Somebody may ask, why take this subject into 
the pulpit? The Sunday morning service is for the 
consideration of religious themes that will help people, 
and perhaps give them new hope and new courage. 
Is it not religious to consider the welfare of our country 
and apply to the political world the principles of our 
religion? Is life divided into compartments, a re- 
ligious compartment here, a social compartment there, 


*A sermon in the Universalist church in Nashua, N. H., 
Sunday morning, October 11. 


a business compartment yonder, and a political com- 
partment somewhere esle? Or is religion a spiritual 
force flowing out into all life and guiding us in the per- 
formance of our social and business and _ political 
duties? I make no apology for the consideration of this 
theme. 

When I ask how shall I vote, I mean: Shall I vote 
according to the traditions of my family? Shall I 
vote a particular ticket because my father voted that 
ticket? Shall I vote for a friend because he asks me 
to do so? Shall I vote because by that vote some per- 
sonal advantage will come tome? Or shall I vote ac- 
cording to the dictates of my conscience? Shall I 
vote as I have tried to think the issues through, being 
convinced that my conclusions are right? 

And this leads me to ask: Just what do I believe? 
What do I know about the questions at issue? How 
many people really think for themselves in matters of 
politics? How many are influenced by those about 
them? In the old days here in New England, if a man 
would enjoy good standing among his fellowmen he 
must join the Congregational Church and vote the 
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Republican ticket. The man went with the crowd. 
If he had lived in the South it would have been quite 
different; he would have joined the Episcopal Church 
and voted the Democratic ticket. Many people in- 
herit their religion and their politics. But when we 
arrive at an age when we can think for ourselves it is 
for us to study and determine whether we believe the 
tenets which have been taught us or whether we may 
reasonably come to a different conclusion. A man 
without much thought says that his father’s religion 
is good enough for him. There is a question as to 
whether my father’s religion is good enough for me. 
And I wonder if his politics is much better. And this 
is not questioning the intelligence of my father. But 
conditions have changed during forty years and it is 
natural that a man progress in his thinking. A man’s 
religion and politics should be the outcome of his own 
study and thought. 

So I question the ability of many people to think 
for themselves on the great political issues before us. 
Are the people of our country thinking people? Too 
many follow the mob and perhaps vote according to 
the advice given them by the last spellbinder they 
heard. Civilization is in danger because people do not 
think, and someone has said that if there is not some 
straight thinking in our country there will be some 
straight shooting. The great problems before us must 
be solved if our country would survive, and they must 
be solved by a thinking electorate. There is too much 
village thinking, thinking that does not extend beyond 
the boundaries of the small town. Many people re- 
fuse to look at both sides of the question. . Is it not 
true that 


“There is very little thinking among the thoughtful few, 
The others do not think at all, although they think they do?” 


We think out the opinion that pleases us and then try 
to believe it. Many people have done this in the 
realm of religion. They think out an opinion that 
pleases them, then they go to the Bible and try to 
prove the truth of that opinion. And so people think 
out a political opinion that pleases them and seek 
conditions that prove it, instead of studying the con- 
ditions out of which they may acquire their convic- 
tions. There are people who would not change their 
political opinions any more than they would change 
their religious opinions. It seems to be a crime to 
change our party allegiance. It matters not how 
changed the conditions, they must believe the same old 
issues even though they are obsolete. 

When I speak of freedom of thought I have in 
mind also freedom of speech. I believe that every 
shade of political opinion should be taught those who 
would cast their ballot. We are told that professors 
have been discharged from their positions because they 
insisted on teaching their pupils the principles of all 
political faiths. This does not mean that young 
people are to be influenced as to which way to vote, 
but it does mean that a professor should have the 
freedom to teach the young that which is their right 
to learn, the essentials of the great political questions. 

When we were in the theological school we studied 
every religion, not only Christianity but the ethnic 
religions. We were also taught the principles of 
the various religions of Christianity. We were taught 


the facts, and no effort was made to prejudice us in 
favor of any church or creed, even Universalism, al- 
though we were studying to be Universalist ministers. 
If we are going to choose what religion seems best, we 
must study them all. If we are to vote intelligently 
we must learn something about all political parties 
and all political creeds. Only as people are taught all 
political philosophies can they intelligently exercise 
their right of suffrage. 

Perhaps nowhere outside of politics do we find 
such bigotry and intolerance. There are people who 
cannot see any good in any party but their own. The 
party with which they have been affiliated for years 
has the whole truth. They cannot see any virtue in 
any other. If someone feels that the philosophy of: 
some other party is for the time being in accordance 
with his convictions, and makes a change, then those 
who once loved him love him no longer, and turn their 
backs upon him. A young man left the town where I 
was brought up and went to the great city. He became 
a lawyer and after a time joined the party to which 
his father did not belong. The father disowned him, 
and I know that he never again visited the parental 
home. An extreme case? Perhaps so, and yet it 
shows the prejudice and intolerance that are charac- 
teristic of some people. People get so wedded to their 
party that they cannot see any good in the policies of 
any other party. Now I have always contended that 
every party has some truth in its platform, and when it 
comes to honesty and morals I cannot see that there is 
any difference between any of the parties. 

It would seem that people just because of this 
situation take hold of public affairs poorly equipped. 
People allow things to stand in the way of an intelli- 
gent consideration of the great questions that the 
voters have to decide. And I presume it is because 
people live a group existence. We do not live by our- 
selves. We are influenced by the group to which we 
belong. The members of the family make up one 
group. We are influenced in religion by our mother 
and in politics by our father. There is the neighbor- 
hood group. It we live on the lower East Side of New 
York we shall be influenced accordingly, if we live on 
Fifth Avenue there will be a different influence. In 
these groups we are not free agents. Werun with the 
pack. We are handicapped by the rules of the game. 
Out of groups comes public opinion. There are people 
who do not want youth to come along and do things 
differently. Some want things as they have been for 
the last century. There must be a change in political 
life as well as our economic life. Old systems cannot 
always hold full sway. Things new must come along. 
As great as yesterday was, tomorrow is destined to be 
greater. So we should rise above our prejudices and 
take the best wherever we find it, and go forward to 
higher and better things. 

Now if people are poorly equipped, as I have 
stated, there is only one thing to do. We must edu- 
cate them. I think through the season there should 
be schools where men and women may learn political 
philosophy and interpret it to meet the needs of the 
times. They should not be taught politics in any par- 
tisan sense, but should be made familiar with the is- 
sues of any given campaign. It is too late now, but I 
wish something of that kind might have been started 
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weeks ago. I would have gladly offered the vestry of 
this church for such a school. Only by learning can 
people vote intelligently on the issues of the cam- 
paign. : 

Are we broad enough to look at both sides cf any 
question? That is the only fair way to do. How many 
people are there who read their one-sided paper and no 
other? If we can afford it we should subscribe to 
a paper espousing each side of the question to be voted 
on. Ifaman of repute writes an article for a magazine 
telling why he is going to vote for a candidate, read 
it, and read also the article written by a man who 
favors another candidate. It is not fair to the candi- 
date, it is not fair to ourselves, it is not fair to the 
country, to look at one side with no consideration of 
other sides. How about the radio? We are glad to 
hear our candidate speak. Are we willing to hear the 
candidate of the opposing party? It is so easy to 


Religion and 


shut the radio off when there is something coming 
along which we are sure we do not like, but which we 
ought to get for our own enlightenment. I went toa 
rally the other night, the only one so far held in our 
city. I met some of my people who seemed ashamed 
to be seen there. I was glad to be there. I went to 
learn, to get that candidate’s point of view. If I were 
able I would listen to every candidate for a major 
office. We cannot vote intelligently unless we hear 
all phases of the issues and then make our choice. 

So I am pleading for an intelligent vote. I am 
pleading for a fair and impartial consideration of the 
great questions to be voted on this fall, questions which 
the candidates represent. Is not this a religious thing 
to do? I wish all our churches could be opened on 
election morning so that the people might enter and 
spend a few moments in meditation and prayer in 
preparation for the important duties before them. 


Distribution’ 


Edward A. Filene 


eS) O provide adequate housing for every family 
ef ffe| in America would be almost no task at all, 
4 We] if it were not for our theories of distribution. 
Srl; We have plenty of land, plenty of lumber, 
brick, stone, steel and cement. We also have plenty 
of willing and competent workmen who are not en- 
gaged in any other urgent work just now. Inciden- 
tally, we have plenty of money and credit to finance 
such nation-wide building, if we could only organize 
to give people enough earning power to provide money 
and credit for such a purpose. 

Organized business, however, toward which or- 
ganized religion has so largely pursued a hands-off 
policy, has so far failed to do this. Business men would 
generally be delighted, to be sure, to see all that build- 
ing going on. Such a project would practically abolish 
unemployment; for with the millions of carpenters and 
masons and plumbers and electricians who would then 
be getting and spending real wages, there would be 
such a demand for goods in every line that our induts- 
tries could hardly fill their orders. 

Why, then, don’t we go to it? Why do we leave 
business at such a low ebb, why do we leave millions 
of workers unemployed and why do we leave millions 
of children under the physical and spiritual handicaps 
of crowded slums and shacks, when it would be better 
for business that they should have adequate modern 
housing? 

It is not because we have no business ability, nor 
is it because we have no religious convictions or hu- 
manitarian ideals. We have all those things, but it 
has been our custom to keep them separate. 

There are few if any American business leaders 
who do not believe in God. Almost uniformly, also, 
they believe in being good, and they contribute gen- 
erously to all sorts of worthy charities. But that, to 
them, is religion. It isn’t business. Business, as they 
understand it, is something else. It cannot be denied 


*From an address at the dinner of the Synod of New York 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Wednesday evening, October 21. 


that, although we business men did not object to the 
gospel of human brotherhood, providing the preachers 
confined themselves to spiritual generalities, we did 
object to any insistence that business, in its six-day 
operations, be organized upon such principles. And our 
religious institutions, for some reason or other, gen- 
erally complied with our demands. 

I do not say that this was a conspiracy on the 
part of capitalists. And I will not even charge that 
the churches were timid and that they compromised 
some principle for fear of alienating wealthy support- 
ers. Such explanations are too simple. I think 
it more probable that there was confusion all around; 
and just as business failed to see that its great business 
opportunity now lay in organizing unreservedly for 
the common good, the religious leaders failed to see 
and to show how their gospel of love and brotherhood 
could be practically applied. But we can’t deny the 
fact. The best and most profitable business course we 
could have taken was in line with our Sunday, not our 
week-day, thinking; and the worst thing that ever 
happened to organized business was its effort to con- 
tinue on its customary course. This course, so in line 
with business tradition, and so generally unchallenged 
by our religious institutions, eventually led us into 
such depths of depression that business leaders were 
on the verge of despair and the nation generally on the 
verge of chaos. 

But what was the course? It was not a course of 
dishonesty or of inhuman greed. It was simply the 
course of getting in business what one honestly could 
get, and of giving in work and wages what one felt 
that he could afford to give without endangering his 
individual survival. In an emergency, to be sure, or 
in time of special uncertainty, this meant not only 
getting what one could but hanging on to what one 
got. Faced by depression, then, our businesses al- 
most uniformly retrenched. They cut wages and they — 
laid off employees. And with every cut in wages and 
with every case of unemployment, some family bought 
less than it had been buying before. Less food. Less 
clothes. Less medical and dental service. Less house- 
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hold furniture. Less travel. They even moved by the 
millions out of poor houses into poorer ones. Com- 
fortable homes were vacated, and shanty villages 
sprang up in our richest cities. Distributors, of course, 
sold less, and therefore bought less from manufacturers 
in every line. So the factories had to close down, or run 
on part time; and more employees were laid off and 
wages cut again. 

Were we short of money? No. But those who 
had it were hanging on to it, in the way it was sup- 
posed that all thrifty, prudent, practical people 
should. They would rather have invested it, to be 
sure, if there had been any opportunities for profitable 
investment; but, under the circumstances, there 
couldn’t be. Money is a medium of exchange. Be- 
cause those who wanted things no longer had the 
necessary money, the exchange of work and goods was 
so interrupted that those who had money couldn’t 
use it profitably. 

And one reason for all this was that our religious 
institutions hadn’t meddled in economics. They had 
the right formula—the only formula which could 
have got us out of our dilemma—but they themselves 
didn’t know how practical that formula was. 

We were all one family—on Sunday. On Monday 
and the rest of the week, however, we were rugged 
individualists. Not actually, of course, but theoret- 
ically. Actually, we were one family seven days a week; 
but we seldom thought of it excepting on the one 
day when our business offices were closed. 

There must be no recognition of property rights 
which will carry with it the domination or exploitation 
of other human beings. If we entertain any of these 
notions, we cannot engage in wise—that is, under- 
standing and sympathetic—cooperation on the scale 
that is needed now—needed for the very preservation 
of our human social order. It isn’t even a case of self- 
ishness or unselfishness. It is now a case of concen- 
tration on the prosperity of all in all our business 


dealings, or a case of unprofitable business, and 


serious business depressions, and the possible sudden 
end of our whole capitalistic business system. 

If banking directed in the interest of bankers, or 
business directed mainly in the interest of business 
men, could again achieve any lasting success, the 
case would be very different. But that simply is not 
possible. Modern machinery has made it impossible. 
Bankers and business men now depend for their per- 
sonal success upon the successful operation of our 
modern machines; and these machines can be success- 
fully operated only if their products are fully dis- 
tributed. 

We are already one in fact, but then of necessity 
comes the consciousness of our unity. Then we shall 
know that we are one family. Then we shall be lib- 
erated really to cooperate one with another. And this, 
let us remember, is not ‘“‘crack-pot’” idealism. It is 
plain economics and simple arithmetic. But when a 
business man gets out his pencil and adds up these 
facts, do you see why he will be unable to keep religion 
out of distribution? 

But what are our religious institutions going to 
do? Are they going to preach a rugged individual 
salvation, refusing to meddle in social and economic 
problems, or are they going to take the lead in the 
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organization of a more abundant life for all? Are 
they going to glorify the past, and content themselves 
with exalting the traditional family virtues, developed 
in the days when the family was an economic unit? 
Or are they going to cooperate in the effort which 
our nation is more or less consciously making to 
apply the cooperative principle which made the family 
what it was to the economic set-up of this machine 
age? 

Are they going to sanction banking primarily 
in the interest of bankers, and business primarily in 
the interest of business men, in the very face of the 
demonstration that such banking and such business 
can now result only in poverty in the midst of plenty? 
Cr will they join with the masses-of the victims of 
rugged individualism in their effort, often as yet grop- 
ing and confused, to find their way out of all this dis- 
tress, and their way into a more cooperative, more 
human, social order? 

I am making no class appeal. Quite the contrary. 
I am appealing rather against the theory that those 
who have, no matter how honestly, come into great 
possessions, are thereby endowed with some divine 
right to control the economic and spiritual destinies 
of their fellowmen. To pay wages, for instance, which 
do not permit a decent home environment; to take 
profits which do not permit adequate distribution to 
the masses; and to count among their American lib- 
erties the liberty to continue business in a way which 
can have no other result than nation-wide .depres- 
sion. 

Such a theory of our rights, unfortunately, is not 
confined to the possessors of special privilege. This 
unsocial theory is so ingrained in our social tradition 
that we often think of it as selfishness or as human 
nature. But human nature, as I see it, is basically the 
will to survive, and I don’t know how we could ever 
do without it. If people think they can survive best 
by getting ahead of one another, I shall expect them 
to go on trying, as a general rule, to get ahead of one 
another. When they come to see, however, that their 
best chance of survival is through getting ahead with 
one another, they will inaugurate cooperation. 

There is a great new system of distribution de- 
veloping in America—a system which, if it works, will 
help business tremendously, by enabling millions in 
our lowest-income groups to buy, and therefore to 
have far more than was ever possible before. I am 
speaking of the consumer-cooperative system. It is 
interesting to note how some of our American business 
men are viewing it. Do they say it won’t work? No. 
They are alarmed, rather, lest it put them out of 
business; which is an admission, on their part, that 
they consider it a more efficient system of distribution 
than is the one in which they are engaged. 

Now, that’s a most interesting point of view— 
both from the standpoint of religion and of business. 
As a student of business, I can assure them that the 
consumer-cooperative movement, if it succceeds in 
serving the masses better than they have been served, 
will help instead of injuring all legitimate business. 
They need not be alarmed, then, for fear it will succeed. 
If they were guided by the business facts, instead of 
by this quaint attitude of theirs, they would be 
alarmed, rather, lest the new movement might fail; 
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and they would cooperate with the cooperatives in an 
effort to see that they secured the best possible business 
management. 

The cooperative movement, to be sure, is basic- 
ally economic, as was the family, and other institutions 
which have made it possible for man to realize so 
many of his spiritual ideals. But it is more than 
economic. It is charged with aspiration and with 


idealism. It is warmly, humanly passionate; and it is 
demonstrating day by day that there is more real 
satisfaction and more business success in working to- 
gether for the common good than there ever could be 
in a free-for-all struggle on the part of everybody to 
get ahead of everybody else. And many churches, I 
am glad to say, of many faiths and creeds, are already 
helping to organize such cooperation. 


The Treasures of Reading 


Donald Richberg 


REMEMBER very well a trip across the country 
with Theodore Roosevelt in 1916 in which at 
almost every stop some local delegation got 

aboard to talk with him until the next station. 
He always greeted them cordially, talked for a few 
minutes, and then picked up a large book he was 
reading and promptly went back to his literature. 
Every now and then he would lay down the book 
and start a conversation, and whenever it had lost 
interest he went back to his reading. I also remember 
going down to Oyster Bay in 1915, at his request, to 
go over a series of articles he was writing at that time 
for the newspapers, on the subject of German influence 
in American life. When we had finished our work he 
looked up with a grin and said: ‘“There are my natural- 
ists!”’ He added: ‘You know among politicians I am 
regarded as quite a naturalist, and among naturalists 
as quite a politician!” 

Without reading a man can see only a small part 
of the world. He can enjoy only a fraction of the ex- 
perience of living. The world is too vast and com- 
plicated, it covers too much time and space, to be ex- 
plored physically by anyone alone. A man or woman 
who would know something of the world must travel 
mentally with thousands of companions through lands 
he will never see with his own eyes. He must journey 
back through history and live with Homer and Caesar 
in Greece and Rome. He must read the prophets of 
the Old Testament and the romances of Walter Scott. 
He must suffer with Pere Goriot:in Paris, or learn the 
Way of all Flesh with the Pontifex family in England. 
He must adventure in strange lands, seeking some 
Treasure Island far from the crowded highways of 
civilization. He must even set his mind free from 
the prison of reality and wander hand in hand with 
Alice in her fantastic Wonderland. 

Flying away from the work-a-day world on the 
wings of imagination, is only a little of what one may 
gain from books. A child of today is born heir to a 
wealth of human knowledge which defies computation. 
He might study all his life the physical sciences, and 
in the end find he had only dipped his fingers into the 
waters of a shoreless sea. Chemistry, biology, physics, 
geology, all have their devotees, but no masters. 
The man who consecrates himself to one field of re- 
search spends years learning a part of what his pred- 
ecessors learned, and then spends the rest of his life 
seeking to carry his candlelight a few steps forward 
into the darkness of the unknown. I can well remem- 
ber watching with a puzzled awe the months and 
years of patient effort which Michelson devoted to 
solving the problem of how to stretch thousands of 


parallel lines on a steel plate. And out of the Michel- 
son gratings, laboriously made in a dark basement in 
Chicago, came new knowledge of light that most men 
may hereafter learn from books. 

A man must read books in order to understand 
the values as well as the possibilities of the world in 
which he lives. What is the worth of human effort 
and achievement? 
nothing of the history of the world—if you know 
nothing of the long struggle upward of human life 
from slime and savagery into the glory and spiritual 
beauty of human creativeness today? Of course 
human beings today are cruel and mean and sordid 
in many of their ways. They seem capable of thoughts 
and actions so degraded and revolting that pessimists 
proclaim in despair that civilization is a process of de- 
cay. But men who read widely and wisely should not 
be pessimists, unless they have dyspepsia. Some 
physical ailments dominate the mind and destroy 
judgment. No healthy man or woman who reads the 
story of mankind—its history, its philosophy, its 
science and invention, its courage and idealism— 
can remain uninspired with a desire to make his own 
life play some little part in the great pageant of human 
progress. 

Many a man or woman thinks he or she is bored 


by all serious reading—simply because of not having | 


found those serious things which are interesting to him 
or her. I remember years ago talking with a waiter 
who had made himself an authority on sponges. 
Every day after the lunch hour he went to a scientific 
library and read about sponges until dinner time. 


He could talk more interestingly about sponges than 1 
That is the value of concen- | 


any man | ever met. 
trated reading. Any subject becomes fascinating 
when you get below the surface into the mysteries 
that underlie all superficial facts. On the other hand, 


a wide reading may give many people a most satisfying | 
sense of seeing the world as a whole unfold before | 


their eyes. The history of the race, the story of a 
nation, the development of an art, the revealing of 
nature’s secrets—all these are explorations from the 
fireside; and when you once undertake them the 
“nights will be filled with music and the cares that 


infest the day will fold their tents like the Arabs and | 


as silently steal away.” 

The libraries of the modern world are not only 
treasure houses in which each generation inherits 
the wealth of those that went before, they are also 
fortresses of civilization. A well-read people, an edu- 
cated population, should understand the need of pre- 
serving the values and advantages of orderly exist- 


How can you tell if you know | 
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ence and should be able to resist the pleas of mere 
demagogues or the strategies of mere exploiters. 
Instinctive understanding of human nature, instinctive 
recognition of honesty and good faith, give wisdom to 
millions who have little knowledge gained from books. 
But in the modern world something more than this is 
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needed from its leaders. Accurate information, 
ability to gather and interpret statistics, an under- 
standing of what is new and worth trying as dis- 
tinguished from what is old and long discredited, are 
qualities of modern leadership which call for capacity 
and training in reading books and accumulating ideas. 


Why Fear to Understand? 


Albert Buckner Coe 


ZAIARLY in September the officers of Colloqui- 

“| um, our older young people’s organization, 
planned their program for the fall months. 
In view of the fact that this is election year, 
these young people felt that a discussion by represen- 
tatives of the various parties might be timely and en- 
lightening. The Communist Party was included for the 
additional reason that a clear definition of Communism 
was needed. In that plan I concurred. It happened 
that the first speaker available was the candidate 
for governor on the Communist ticket, Mr. Hammers- 
mark. He was engaged. No one dreamed of there 
being any danger, for Oak Park as a community is 
farthest from Communism. Nor did we expect to 
have more than the usual number of thirty or thirty- 
five present. We did not count, furthermore, on the 
life that lay dormant in the publicity committee. 
That committee did its work too well. Two women 
unknown to our church records telephoned The Herald 
Examiner, and three hours later The Tribune got the 
news from The Examiner. It is unnecessary to say 
that the officers of Colloquium are not Communists. 
Nor am I. And may I call it to your attention that 
education in the nature of Communism is necessary if 
Communism is to be avoided in America. The surest 
way of guarding against it is to know what it is. 

As a result of the publicity, I received about 
twelve telephone calls—six of them from newspaper 
reporters. Of the other six calls four were from out- 
siders and two from church members. These six ex- 
pressed disapproval of such a meeting—most of them 
assuming the meeting was to be held in the church 
auditorium. Naturally there have been expressions 
of opinion in a more pleasant vein. 

I want to testify to the courtesy of all the news 
representatives, except one, and to the general ac- 
curacy of all of them. Naturally I consider the whole 
proceedings a tempest in a teapot. 

I do not like to have the church have this un- 
favorable public notice, but since it has come I think 
we can believe in each other’s sincerity. This is not 
the first time in its history that this church has been 
under fire. I think we can trust the level-headedness 
of most of our members who will realize that this, too, 
will pass, even as have similar campaigns against 
churches in other sections of Chicago. 

With it all we should be aware of the rapidly 
growing spirit of intolerance and budding Fascist 
sentiment in this country of ours. 
have put up a great hue and cry for freedom of the 
press during the past few years. It is high time 
now for the individual to demand his own freedom of 
thought and speech if he is not to enter the torrential 
stream of world fascism. 


Our newspapers’ 


The Board of Deacons, which is charged under 
our constitution with the responsibility, with the pas- 
tor, for the conduct of the services of the church, 
unconditionally’ and unanimously approved the state- 
ment made by me to the congregation: 


The Board, none of whom believes in the tenets of the 
Communist Party, nevertheless believes in free speech 
and a free press as the surest means of preserving the 
blessings of liberty conferred upon us by the Constitution 
of the United States. A full and frank discussion of all 
the issues of the day is the American way of settling 
them. We believe the young people of this generation 
are not in a mood to accept any doctrine, either religious 
or economic, on the say-so-of the older generation. 
This Colloquium is composed of a group of serious 
young people who are sincerely seeking the right way 
of life in their relations with their fellowmen, and the 
officials of the church are in hearty accord in affording 
them an untrammeled approach to any subject con- 
nected with this right way of life. We are firm in our 
belief that the principles underlying the Constitution 
of the United States are so firmly grounded in the hearts 
and minds of our nation that any so-called subversive 
doctrine cannot survive in the free air of open discus- 
sions among our young people. We are heartily in ac- 
cord with the position of our pastor as given to us this 
morning. 

Harold H. Rockwell, 
For the Deacons of the Church. 


Mr. Rockwell is sixty-four years of age, and has 
been a resident of Oak Park for fifty years. He is 
vice-president of the Northern Trust Company in 
Chicago. The above statement was read by Mr. Rock- 
well before the meeting when the Communist spoke. 

There is no dissension in the church—plenty out- 
side. 

The menacing attitude of the Legion made it dif- 
ficult to conduct the meeting, but we went through 
to the end. We do not know who put red paint on 
the church sign and on the stone steps. 

* * * 
MAGIC COVERS OF A BOOK 

Charles G. Girelius 
My books have voices. 
And in the silence of my study 
I discover the presence of companion spirits: 
Men and women who have lived greatly, 
Poets who have dreamed, 
Great servants of humanity who have carried the 

burden of the race, 

Workers, revealers of truth, creators of empire. 
All are present in my humble study 
Whenever I open the magic covers of a book. 
Through them I know the past; 
Inspired by their dreams and enriched, 
I live on into the future. 
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mevouienals Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, October 25 

“Forget not the assembling of yourselves together.” 

Let nothing prevent your joining with the fellowship of 
earnest people for the cultivation of those supreme values with- 
out which life loses its meaning. Newton says, ‘““There are some 
things which we cannot know alone.” By this we think he means 
that there is a stimulating quality in a service of worship which 
one cannot obtain in any other way. In the world of things in 
which we are constantly immersed, it is the common experience 
that faith loses its vision, hope burns dim and aspirations fade. 
A service of worship, when we are in touch with our fellow human 
beings, is aspiration at its best. It lies deeper than words or 
definitions. It wakens the consciousness of the essential unity 
with all life. The sum total is to make real the things of the ideal 
realm, or, as Adler puts it, “The growing conviction and the 
clearer vision of the Spiritual Universe as real.”’ 


Prayer: God and Father, I thank Thee for a time dedicated 
to the Life Eternal, hallowed by the name that is above every 
name and laden with the memories of generations of just men 
and good women who have trusted in Thee, and in that trust 
have found strength. Teach me how to live in this world and yet 
be responsive to the Unseen, leaving no duty undone, no obliga- 
tion neglected. Amen. 


Monday, October 26 


Following the act of true obedience there always come 
peace, poise and power. 


Study Matthew 4: 1-11. 


If in your mind and heart there are not great, challenging, 
thrilling meanings in the word “obey,” then you should change 
your thinking and feeling about it. If we really believe in the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, then there should be an entire es- 
cape from any hardness in the word “‘duty.”’ When love of God, 
trust and confidence in Him, are truly established in our hearts, 
then “duty” and “obligation” are lost sight of and become a 
habit, a delight, a radiant and sacred joy. A mother does not 
love her child because it is a “duty.”’ When we have estab- 
lished—what a great and essential undertaking—the true con- 
sciousness of the Divine within, then there will be no drudgery, 
no trepidation, no fear. There will be happy loyalty, eager re- 
sponsiveness and elimination of all selfishness. 


Meditation: The light of the great faith in God the Father 
shines upon the words “Duty” and “Obedience,”’ and drives 
away the shadows. I rejoice in the struggle that is required for 
this mastery. I enter into each day with a new spirit of obe- 
dience, of willingness and of loyalty. 


Tuesday, October 27 
IT see life with a vision lighted by the Indwelling Almighty. 


Let us try to see life from a broader viewpoint, uncolored by 
petty annoyances, unbiased by apparent disappointments, un- 
littered by self-pity. 


Petty annoyances are relative and subject to change. We 
must know that, as individuals, we have the power either to 
make or break them. We are not petty; we are divine. We may 
be mistakenly using the God-given power to sustain annoyances 
which in themselves are petty. In order to effect a change we 
must frequently look far off and allow ourselves to realize how in- 
finite and eternal and beautiful is the universe in which we live, 
so that our vision shall expand and, as a consequence, shall bring 
about pleasant paths for our daily experience. 


Meditation: I see life lighted by a vision of the Indwelling 
Almighty, who is my inspiration and the wisdom of my days. 
In that light and strength I shall win the victory and create a 
right environment. 


Wednesday, October 28 
I know that latent powers can be wakened. 
Study Genesis 39 : 1-6. 


We have protested against the doctrine of total depravity 
but we have not made the advance of developing the divine within. 
We must make this advance, and we can. And it is not enough 
just to say that we believe in the Divine within. We can know 
this truth only when we use it. This is the new knowledge. It 
is a new poise, a new intelligence, a new sense of God’s com- 
panionship. The lesson is that all of us have unused sources of 
power for daily living. And we can draw upon these reserves! 
The teaching of Jesus here is so daring that most of his followers 
refuse to believe it. Once we know that we have received this 
commission we can face the front and, in terms of love and faith, 
complete, and execute, in full detail and infinite sweep, our com- 
mission. 


Meditation: I am an expression of Being, whose nature is 
perfect. God, the author of Being, is the source of my life, and 
He is Perfect. His fullness is infinite and eternal and His fullness 
pours forth in me to guide and inspire me in my daily living. 


Thursday, October 29 

“All men pray and all prayers are answered.” 

Study 2 Timothy 1: 1-12. 

Our ideas about prayer are changing but prayer is not passing. 
Birds sing, clover blossoms, men pray. It is our nature and we 
cowd not avoid it even if we tried. We now understand that we 
do not have to beg God for anything. Prayer is an art. The 
most popular definition of prayer now is in these words, ‘Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire.” What does that mean to you? 
How do you pray? Here it is—the deep and most dominating 
desire is your prayer. Look out! The words of our lips are 
sometimes in direct contradiction to the real prayer—and then 
we wonder why our prayers are not answered. Again, perhaps 
our prayer is what we think we ought to desire—not our real 
desire. Oh, if we just knew how to pray! For prayer is the means 
by which we are brought into such relations to God that His 
powers flow through us! 


(Emerson.) 


Prayer: Dear Father, I am grateful for the teaching of the 
Master that Thou art the Father of all. As I realize the meaning 
of that great truth I realize that many of my wants and wishes 
are childish, not child-like. Knowing, as I do, that all things 
are mine as soon as I am worthy of them, I am going to try to 
be more worthy. Amen. 


Friday, October 30 


True joy is a product of the spirit. We kill it with our own 
hands or let others kill it for us. 


Study Matthew 5 : 1-20. 


Whatever the outer circumstances of life may be, the truth is 
that traits of the inner character are the abiding sources of true 
joy. When we race for “pleasure” and “thrills”? we just wear 
ourselves out and do not find joy. Automobiles, fine furniture 
and trips to Europe may bring pleasure, but probably not much 
true joy. No matter what comes to us in the experience of life, 
be it “success” or “‘defeat,’? in terms of the language of the 
street, the one thing that will determine the quality of true joy 
is the temper and quality of the spirit within us. To cultivate this 
quality and temper of the spirit is the great undertaking. We 
should give ourselves to it with an enthusiasm and loyalty that 
will never waver. 


Prayer: God and Father of all, I need things, but more than 
all I need qualities of the inner life. I seek, more than anything, 
the graces of sympathy, love of righteousness and peace, to be 
pure-hearted and aspiring. I seek to escape from the moods of 
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fear, of undue sadness and of despair. May I win a new birth 
of the spirit of true faith to deliver me from cynicism and doubt. 
Amen. ' 
Saturday, October 31 

Love is always the insight that brings understanding. 
Study Mark 12 : 28-44. 


To practice our new faith in God is the undertaking that 
commands our interest and cooperation. Here is the source of 
power for daily living. The best truths in the world left in a 
creed or hung on a wall are as lifeless as the multiplication table. 
The development of the vital consciousness of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God requires a scientific technique, and the object 
of the Daily Meditations is to help us do something about it 
each day. Those who have undertaken it and devoted themselves 
to it have been surprised and delighted by the results. Now, 
the truth of God is too great for words or for the intellectual 
processes alone. God is love and we can understand Him only 
by loving. It means the continual effort to actualize the Highest 
Goodness in the practical life; to let the infinite qualities flow 
through the finite capacities and functions. Love is the insight 
that brings understanding. 


Prayer: God and Father of all, with eager and happy heart 
I seek to dedicate myself to Thee anew in the spirit of Jesus. I 
want to make a new beginning, a more daring venture of faith 
and a finer art of love. Amen. 

* * * 
ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 

The opening session of the ninety-ninth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Universalist Convention was held in the Galesburg 
church on Thursday evening, October 1, with Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott presiding. Dr. E. N. Nash, president of the board of 
trustees of the Galesburg church, welcomed delegates and guests. 
Dr. Scott gave a strong, sincere sermon as his president’s mes- 
sage, on “The Religious Mission of Liberalism.” 

On Friday morning, Dr. Scott presided at the opening session 
of the Convention. Reports of officers and committees were 
heard. Following the report of the Necrology Committee, a 
silent tribute was given by the assembly in memory of Dr. L. B. 
Fisher, beloved by all Illinois Universalists. 

Sessions of the Women’s Missionary Association were held 
on Friday morning also, with Miss Harriet G. Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association as speaker. 

Dr. Macpherson and Dr. Scott spoke at the luncheon. 

Friday afternoon sessions of the Illinois Sunday School As- 
sociation were held with Mrs. F. D. Adams presiding. Miss Yates 
gave an instructive talk on Sunday school work. Newly elected 
officers are: President, the Rev. Donald K. Evans, Clinton; vice- 
president, the Rev. Edward M. Minor, Hutsonville; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Albert Henniges, Peoria. 

“Liberalism” was the subject of the address given at the 
dinner on Friday evening by Dr. Carter Davidson, president of 
Knox College. 

Business sessions of the Convention were resumed on Satur- 
day morning, with sessional committee reports heard. Election 
of officers resulted in the following: President, Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott, Peoria; vice-president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park; 
secretary, Mrs. George F. Brink, Elgin; treasurer, William D. 
Kerr, Oak Park; trustees, the Rev. Lon Ray Call, Chicago, and 
the Rev. Donald K. Evans, Clinton. 

The Friendship Luncheon was held at the church, with Mrs. 
Clinton L. Scott as speaker. Concluding sessions of the Mis- 
sionary Association resulted in Mrs. Holbrook Mulford being 
elected to the presidency of that organization. 

The men’s luncheon was held in the Galesburg Club with 
the Rev. Lon Ray Call as principal speaker. 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. Edward M. 
Minor, and the Rev. Donald K. Evans led the communion ser- 
vices. Collection for Ministers’ Pension fund $297.66. 

About 150 delegates and guests assembled at the Galesburg 
Club for the banquet on Saturday evening, to hear Dr. Roger F. 
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Etz, General Superintendent, and Paul Henniges of Peoria, speak. 
Dr. Etz interested his audience by telling of the work in Japan 
and Korea by our workers there, and showed several pictures of 
the mission points and oriental scenes. Paul Henniges related 
some of his experiences and impressions of the meeting at Star 
Island, N. H., of the International Youth Conference. The Con- 
vention in session voted to plan for a delegate to be sent to the 
International Youth Conference in Oxford, England, in 1937 and 
to pay his expenses. 
« Chicago will be the meeting place of the Universalist General 
Convention in October, 1937, with the four churches in that 
area—St. Paul’s, Chicago, Unity-Universalist, Oak Park, St. 
John’s, Joliet, and Elgin—as hosts. The time and place of the 
Illinois State Convention for 1987 will be left to a committee. 

Miss Harriet Yates conducted the Sunday school services on 
Sunday morning and Dr. Etz preached the sermon. 

* * * 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK 


Margaret T. Stetson 


The forty-second annual convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State was held in the 
Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, October 7, 1936. 

Mrs. Frances L. Robins was general chairman of the day’s 
program, in which the W. U. M. S., the State Women’s Aid and 
the Metropolitan Alliance united. 

The meeting opened with a devotional service led by Mrs. 
George H. Campbell of Cicero. Mrs. H. Russell O’Hara of Syra- 
cuse welcomed all delegates and friends, and the president of the 
W. U.M.S., Mrs. Marjorie Reed of Watertown, responded. 

During the sessions encouraging and interesting reports of 
the State Women’s Aid and the Metropolitan Alliance were given, 
and all united in a helpful round table conference at the close. 

The prayer for our missionaries was offered by Mrs. Mabel C. 
Bolton of Syracuse. 

Mrs. Reed presided over the sessions of the W. U. M. S., 
and gave a most inspiring address. She told of the plans for this 
year, especially the field work and the emphasis on the Clara 
Barton Diabetic Camp. , 

Encouraging reports were given by the chairmen of the 
various departments. There are now six Clara Barton Guilds in 
the state, all rendering worth-while service. 

The Friendship Luncheon served in the church vestry was 
an occasion for closer fellowship. Mrs. Sarah M. Newell was 
toastmistress and introduced the speakers, Mrs. Alice T. Walker, 
president of the W. N. M. A., and Dr. Lyman Ward of Camp 
Hill, Alabama. Songs by Miss Alice McBride were much enjoyed. 

At the opening of the afternoon meeting Mrs. Charlotte 
Morrell of Canton led in a service of memorial. 

Miss Lois Pinney Clark of Brooklyn was the speaker of the 
afternoon. Her subject, “High Lights of Religious News,” took 
us to all parts of the world and helped to widen our interests. 

* * * 


HUMANE DRIVING 

A correspondent in New York City sends in the following 
interesting anecdote: 

It was at the intersection of two of our New York City 
streets. The green light was in favor of the east and west cross- 
town traffic, and as I waited for the lights to change, I saw an 
eastbound taxicab jam on its brakes and stop suddenly, despite 
the green “go” signal. In a moment it shot ahead again and 
traffic moved on. I was wondering at the reason for the cab’s 
sudden stop, for my eyes, focused far ahead on the street, had not 
seen what was passing directly in front of me. A pedestrian, with 
a pleased expression on his face, murmured in a foreign accent: 
“Sava d’ life of d’ poor cat.’”” Then I saw, safely across the street, 
walking along in dignity and quite unaware that her life had been 
saved, a large cat. 

I continued on my way with a feeling of gratitude on behalf 
of puss for the kindly taxi driver who was willing to stop a few 
seconds to save a cat’s life—Our Dumb Animals. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BRAVO FOR DWIGHT BRADLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Bravo, for Dwight Bradley, almost the only liberal of our 


times who seems to know what’s what. That scrap-book of his is 
tantalizing for its omissions. Five days of the Student Christian 
Movement tent colony with no inkling of what was said and how 
Bradley took it in! One hour of Quaker silence and nothing 
added! I hope he is making a book of the omissions. 

J would not call superficial a form of prayer that has turned 
drunkards into sober men. Bradley may not like to see a lot of 
people writing down “guidance” with a pencil; but I have seen 
people’s lives revolutionized for the better from it who never 
got anywhere with the lordly prayers of the Anglican liturgy, or 
the noble diction of liberal preaching. Just this summer I found 
a small group in a Southern Baptist church who had organized 
and carried through a summer camp for the most underprivileged 
of children, children some of whom had never eaten with knife 
or fork. White children! Those folks had no sense of the im- 
pending world tragedy which Bradley felt in England; their 
theology had all the limitations of the Southern Baptist ideology; 
but I could show you plenty of congregations of intelligent, up- 
to-date liberals who never lift a finger to do a piece of social ser- 
vice like that in Anniston. Indeed, the church there was not re- 
sponsible—just the Group. That kind of prayer may be limited, 
but judged by fruits it is more than superficial, as I think Bradley 
would admit at second thought. 

I cannot help contrasting the easy assumptions of humanism 
in a recent article in your columns about Santayana and this 
scrap-book of Bradley’s, which sees that the way out is not by 
denying God and Christianity, but by getting down to the reality 
of what Christianity actually is. Real prayer! I want it; I'll 
wager most of your readers want it; and if we are honest we will 
have to admit that we hardly pray—whether we follow Oxford 
Group Quiet Time or go to Protestant Episcopal High Mass or 
listen to Universalist sermons. 

John Clarence Petrie. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
* * 


WE COMMEND HUMILITY TO THIS MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last night at our church, the evangelist, Miss Violet Heef- 
ner, gave the story of her struggle in giving up her cherished 
plans of a stage career for evangelistic work. She told of being 
an active church and Sunday schoo! worker, being commended 
and praised by all for this, and at the same time studying, plan- 
ning and preparing to be a movie star. 

Back of the screen appearance for the public, she told of the 
life they lead. The card playing, dancing, the immorality that is 
so common; and how hypocritical she was—while giving so largely 
of her time and talent to these things, she continued her church 
activities. 

Then she made clear the dangers, the deception of these 
“harmless” and “innocent” ways of life, and how so many pro- 
fessing Christians and church members indulge in such things. 
She said they were “‘on the fence,” ‘‘neither hot nor cold,” and of 
such God said He would spew them out of His mouth. 

Then I wondered why all she said about these things would 
not apply to church members, ministers, bishops, and editors 
of religious papers, active in church work, but supporting wet 
political parties. One hand extended to the church, the other to 
the liquor business, declared to be the greatest hindrance to the 
work of the church. Isn’t that a straddle? 

What would you think of anyone condemning card-playing, 
but who considered it allowable if the cards were printed in 
yellow ink? Or who called dancing wrong unless done in a 
brick buiilding, or movies wicked unless the building faced the 


south? 
“Wet” political parties are all right if the candidate is “dry”. 


People who think or teach that, should, before they vote next 
month, go to Jesus and explain to him, and remember he will see 
clear through you as well as he did those who tried to trap or trip 
him with their questions, when he was here among men. 

Last year, to find out the sentiment of the religious press, 
an appeal was sent to 100 of the 600 such papers of this country. 
The proposition was whether the religious press would unite in a 
demand on the political world for a thoroughly dry plank, with 
candidates with records that could be trusted to its enforcement, 
or there would be no support of that party. Self-addressed pos- 
tals were enclosed, but eighty were never used, amounting to a 
refusal to join. Seven sent excuses for not supporting, and eight 
were willing. Three were returned undelivered, and two papers 
had suspended publication. 

Isn’t this one hand to the church and one to a wet political 
party, a “neither hot nor cold” situation and sure of a spewing 
out? 

Will a vote for the candidates for a wet party be in effect 
saying to political leaders, ‘Right or wrong, my party?” 

L. A. Pine. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Granting this man’s assumptions, we should have to admit 
his conclusions. We do not grant the assumption that all of 
virtue is summed up in prohibition. Among other things to be 
thought of as individuals are personal purity, temperance, 
honesty, fairness, industry, unselfishness. Among other things 
to be striven for by Christian voters are civil and religious liberty, 
justice between man and man, equality before the law, honesty 
and efficiency in government, and understanding and good will 
among all the nations, races and classes. And for our corre- 
spondent we suggest concentration upon the grace of humility, 
a thing that we especially need ourselves. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A FARM WOMAN WRITES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a farm woman and when I get to our county seat (De- 
catur) if I have a few minutes’ time I always go the public li- 
brary and look over the various religious journals. I have been 
doing this since the first days of the depression when foreclosure 
hung over our heads. Yet we had the real wealth (I think every 
thinking person today realizes that money is not wealth) in our 
cribs and granary, but could not exchange it for this thing called 
money, which our debt called for, yet 4,000 in Decatur were in 
want and jobless. Early in 1982, when the American Farm 
Bureau Federation put out a booklet called ‘Honest Money,” I 
began to study this subject, money. Through our local Farm 
Bureau I obtained Congressional Records, and I also bought 
some of the books of Irving Fisher, who is a champion of “com- 
modity dollar.”” Certainly the gold standard is not what we want; 
as Senator Borah said after Governor Landon sent the gold tele- 
gram to the Cleveland Republican Convention, gold demoralized 
agriculture. 

Early this year I bought Gertrude Coogan’s book, “Money 
Creators.” Former United States Senator Robert Owen writes 
the foreword, and her book has been checked and re-checked for 
authenticity. In the summer Miss Coogan came to Decatur 
and gave a free lecture, and I discovered that a small group of 
people had organized a money forum study group under leader- 
ship of a former school teacher, Mrs. Etta Russell. I joined the 
class, which then was using Miss Coogan’s book, ““Money Crea- 
tors,” as a text book. In the meantime I obtained “The Bankers’ 
Conspiracy,’ by Arthur Kitson, an English writer, and was so 
impressed with it I later obtained his latest book, ““A Modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ although his name does not appear on it. 
I would like every teacher of Christian religion to read this book, 
for surely every thoughtful person wants to know the cause 
of poverty in the midst of plenty. Of course, Miss Coogan’s book 
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1s probably the most complete history of money in the United 
States. If for any reason some may be prejudiced, I think. the 
Englishman’s book is the grandest thing I ever read except the 
Bible. It 1s an indictment of Christian churches to allow usury 
to prevail. Two thousand years ago Jesus drove out the money 
changers, yet today we cail ourselves Christian but allow usury. 
Kitson points out that Christianity as taught today and prac- 
ticed is paganism. 

The article in your splendid magazine caught my eye in this 
expression: “‘If religion cannot bring about a transformation of 
the economic system so that the whole people can secure happi- 
ness and security there is no power on earth that can save the 
church and nothing in heaven that will care to.’’ The entire 
article was such a good one I would like to take it to class, for we 
are about to take up Kitson’s book, and he states very clearly 
why the church is failing today. Kitson warned years ago that 
the gold standard would bring war and a world crisis. He teaches 
money is a social instrument and morally belongs to the people. 
It is redeemed every time it is accepted by the public for goods 
and services and needs no gold redemption. He said in 1894 
that gold means inevitable war; nations must strangle the mon- 
ster or it will strangle them. He says money is the greatest moral, 
the greatest social, question which mankind has had to consider, 
and all other questions sink into insignificance. In ““A Modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress’? he takes ‘‘Christian,’’ a debt-burdened far- 
mer who goes out to hunt the cause of all this misery, goes to 
banker and member of Parliament, etc., and finally goes to the 
“Interpreter,’’ and then come these grand lectures, exposing the 
fraud underlying the money and credit system. What the 
character Christian and his friends undertook to do about it has 
inspired the originator of our money study class and myself, and 
we have undertaken to call on the ministers of Decatur to enlist 
their help in bringing this fundamental cause of our distress to 
the public. Many admit they do not know the cause of our dis- 
tress, some have study groups, but we found none taking up the 
study of money. Some hesitate—local bankers supporting their 
churches, ete.—but we hold no grudge against local bankers, they 
have been victims of this international money monopoly. 

Mrs. Russe!l and myself have loaned our copies to the min- 
isters. Some admit their congregations are shrinking, some shed 
bitter, sorrowful tears about it. 

Your magazine article appealed to me and I want to take it 
to class. I am wondering if you would like to bring Kitson’s book 
to the attention of your readers. Of course I like Miss Coogan’s 
book, since she tells the history of why we have neglected the most 
precious part of our United States Constitution and allowed Con- 
gress to ignore the money clause. Alexander Hamilton persuaded 
Washington to fasten this debt money system upon the United 
States, which is contrary to the Constitution, which provides for 
new money interest free at point of origin. 

Kitson’s book is called ‘‘Bankers’ Conspiracy,” and is 50 
cents. Gertrude Coogan’s book is called ‘‘Money Creators,” and 
is $2.00, from Honest Money Founders, 612 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Samuel Crossman. 

Warrensburg, Til. 


* * 


NEWCOMERS IN WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader - 

The “Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital,” 
made up of representatives of twenty-two leading communions, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, is now organized for the special 
purpose of helping newcomers to Washington identify themselves 
with some church of their own denomination. At a meeting of 
the committee held recently I was requested to communicate 
with the leading religious periodicals in this country to ask their 
cooperation in calling the attention of the ministers and laity of 
the various churches to the services which this committee is 
prepared to render. A ietter addressed to the committee, 1229 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., will receive 
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prompt attention. Requests for information will be attended to, 
and the names of new arrivals will be communicated to the local 
head or representative of their respective communions so that 
families may be promptly called upon by the appropriate pastor. 
It will be of great help to the committee if in the case of every 
person known to have recently moved to Washington the fol- 
lowing facts are given: Name, members of family, government 
position, local address in Washington, home address, denomina- 
tion. 

The committee exists primarily for the purpose of relating 
Washington’s new arrivals to some church in their neighborhood 
which they may wish to make a church home. It has the active 
cooperation of all the leading Protestant communions, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and both the Orthodox and Reformed 
Hebrew Congregations. 

Anson Phelps Stokes. 


* * 


A SOUTHERNER COMMENDS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like very much your leading editorial of September 5, ‘“The 
World Situation and We the People.” It is a strong and timely 
word, and it is particularly needed just now. I write with strong 
personal feeling, for I have to a slight extent (slight because my 
congregation has refused to be swept aw2y) run afoul of Tory 
descendants of the American Revolution who would forbid men- 
tion of Communism. I have not actually spoken on Communism 
or even mentioned the word from the pulpit (except once when I 
explained that I am not a ‘‘Communist”’), but they have me 
down as a “Red” just the same, because I do speak on social 
problems. 

I feel some concern, as I watch the trend of events and 
realize how incapable of thinking straight most voters are. I am 
afraid that my one hope for democracy just now is the proverb 
which assures us that Providence takes care of fools and children! 
But I must not be too cynical. Iam doing my best to make known 
such message as I have, but preaching to an average of forty 
people every Sunday does not reach far in a city of 450,000. But 


I keep on sowing what seed I can. 
Xs 


* * 


FROM THE OLD HOME TOWN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was in Hoosick Falls for the night. Saw the old tomb- 
stone in the graveyard there that shows what the residents 
thought of autopsies in 1816. It reads: 

“Sarah Sprague, daughter of Gideon and Elizabeth Sprague, 
died Jan. 11, 1816, aged 9 yrs, 1 mo. & 8 days. She was stolen 
from the grave by Roderick B. Clows & dissected at Dr. C. H. 
Armstrong’s office in Hoosick, N. Y., from which place her 
mutilated remains were obtained and deposited here. 


“Her body dissected by fiendish men, 
Her bones anatomized, 
Her soul we trust has risen to God, 
Where few physicians rise.” 


I shall present the verse to Dr. W. L. O. 
* * 


COMMENDS OUR EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to commend very highly your editorial ‘‘The World 
Situation and We the People,” in the Leader of September 5. 
It was a brave, broad, balanced, utterance, the sentiment of 
which should be promulgated far and wide in our fellowship and 
throughout our country. 

M. R. Hartley. 

Galesburg, Ill. 
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Head, Heart and Hands in Human 
Evolution. By R. R. Marett. (Henry 
Holt. $8.50.) 


The author, who is the Reader in Social 
Anthropology at Oxford, philosophizes 
from the basis of the anthropological data 
presented in his book. ‘Solitary confine- 
ment,’ says he, “agrees with no man. 
Why, then, remain a prisoner when it is 
possible to range the wide world with a 
free intelligence, and an open heart? 
Anthropology is the higher gossipry.” 
Accordingly, he is concerned in general 
with the variety of human experience, the 
sociological outlook, pre-theological re- 
ligion in general and particular, and with 
primitive technology. From his data 
emerge many gems of thought. 

Slowly and painfully, but not the less 
surely, mankind has been fulfilling a crea- 
tive mission (a “kingdom of ends’’) evolv- 
ing out of a welter of blind instincts; an or- 
ganized life scheme centered in a supreme 
good comprising truth, beauty and right- 
eousness, the three in one. Now this 
human experience may be organized in 
three fundamental ways: first, that of the 
head, which supplies categories or leading 
ideas; that of the heart, which finds the 
chief expression in religion; and that of the 
hands, which permit man, a manipulative 
animal, to flourish with his arts and crafts. 
With the help of the long-range telescope 
of history, we can discern a future for 
humanity consistent with a progress in 
spirituality along lines for which its natural 
impulses and aptitudes have designed it 
from the first. 

How may such progress be conceived? 
Only in terms of the greatest self-realization 
of the greatest number. Progress is 
Evolution and something more; it has the 
right to impose on Evolution such inter- 
pretive limitations as may be philosophi- 
cally necessary, for real progress is progress 
in charity; all other advances being secon- 
dary to it. Hence, the true function of 
religion is to enlarge charity. The su- 
preme object of religious faith cannot be 
the vulgar removing of any material 
mountains, but rather the moving of the 
human mind, the inner man, so it may be 
turned right around from the materialism 
that goes with sheer animalism, and thus 
may envisage and pursue moral perfection 
in the shape of individual and community 
jointly purified, enlarged, and, in a word, 
made real. Religion thus becomes an art 
of self-encouragement in the face of the 
uncertainties of life, for man is and always 
has been, body and soul, realist and idealist 
at once and together. 

How does Evolution fit into this picture? 
It can be conceived as a liberation of the 
spirit by means of its own activity from a 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Univerealist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


sort of sleep, at first almost dreamlessly 
within the womb of time, and now yielding 
but slowly to the efforts of the mind to as- 
semble its faculties and be itself. Finally, 
and although mankind is one, because the 
religions of mankind like his languages re- 
main irreconcilably plural, the sciences and 
arts, being more catholic in their appeal, 
have at present taken charge of the spirit- 
ual interests that can bring the nations 
together. 

Containing though it does a large amount 
of anthropological detail, there are never- 
theless interspersed in this book fragments 
of wit, wisdom, and human understanding 
which make it pleasant reading for those 
who are inclined to think out things for 
themselves. It can be sincerely recom- 
mended to all students of mankind. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


Hebrew Origins. By Theophile James 
Meek. (Harpers. $2.00.) 


“Tt seemed good to me also... . to 
write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things, wherein thou 
hast been instructed.” (Luke 1 : 3-4.) 

This twentieth century Theophilus is on 
the delivering end, not the receiving, but 
he is much concerned about the ‘‘certainty 
of those things.’”’ Master of the ancient 
Near East tongues, very careful student of 
the Bible itself and of the growing mass 
of material unearthed by the spade of the 
archeologist, wise critic of the conclusions 
of numerous competent Biblical scholars, 
Professor Meek discusses with clarity and 
conviction the origins of the Hebrew race, 
Law, God, Priesthood, Prophecy, and 
Monotheism. And he does a good job. 

This volume should solve many un- 
answered questions in the minds of casual 
students of the Old Testament. Take one 
example. Israel appears in the Bible 
pages with a developing civilization, and 
stands, in a sense, as quite unique among 
the peoples of the ancient time, a nation 
chosen and trained by God. Dr. Meek, 
however, dwells upon the influences exerted 
upon the Hebrews by the other cultures 
(without failing to treat adequately their 
original gifts), and upon the mongrel ori- 
gin of the so-called ‘“‘Hebrew race.” In 
like manner, his discussion of the conflict 
between the Yahwism of the southern 
tribes led by Judah and of the Bull Wor- 
ship (an advanced form of the fertility 
cults universal in the Near East) which 
was the religion of the ten northern tribes, 
will elucidate many confused pages in 
Samuel and Kings, as well as in Amos, 
Hosea and Isaiah. Chapters 3, 5 and 6 
seem to this reviewer to be the most in- 
teresting portions of the book. 

While Dr. Meek makes an effort to be 


readable, so far as accuracy and documen- 
tation permit, he is only partly successful. 
There are many brilliant and inspiring 
passages, but there are more which are 
merely ‘‘scholarly’’ in the usual sense. 
Anyone with a special interest in the Bible 
will find the book truly valuable; those who 
seek merely a popular treatment of Old 
Testament background will turn elsewhere. 
R.B, Chamberlin. 
Hanover, N. H. 


Py ES 


Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. 
Knox. (Maemillan. $2.50.) 


This volume, a revised edition of a book 
published in 1927, is the ripe fruit of teach- 
ing the Bible to generations of Columbia 
and Barnard students. Chaplain Knox 
has done an excellent piece of work, little 
short of amazing when one realizes that 
not one of the sixty-six books of the Bible 
is neglected, and yet at the same time the 
work is kept within three hundred pages. 

“Knowing the Bible’ is a _ practical, 
businesslike, lucid guide for the serious 
reader of this library of religious literature. 
The necessary historical background is 
briefly but adequately presented; some of 
the problems of the higher criticism are 
discussed; the conclusions drawn are based 
upon the best scholarship. The author 
does not attempt any ‘fine writing;” his 
is a book of fact, not of power nor of lit- 
erary distinction. Here are abundant 
bibliographical suggestions. The pages of 
“Question Outline,’ both clever and stimu- 
lating, would lead the reader intelligently 
through the best of the entire Bible. 

Dr. Knox deals almost exclusively with 
the content of the Bible. For an under- 
standing and appreciation of the Scriptures: 
as great literature, one must turn in other 
directions. Limitations of space and 
method make it impossible to consider most 
of the profound problems treated in the 
Scriptures; but this book is a sound, and 
highly useful, introduction to the “great- 
est book in the work.’ The Chaplain 
does his part effectively; if the reader does 
his part, his knowledge of the Bible will 
surprise him! 

R.B. Chamberlin. 

Hanover, N. H. 


x Ox 


POSTPONED UNION MEETING 


On account of the holiday Oct. 12, the 
union meeting of ministers at Unitarian 
Headquarters was postponed to Monday, 
Oct. 26, at 11 o’clock. 

The president of the Congregational 
Club will be the speaker, and a Universalist 
minister will lead the devotional services. 
All members of the Ministerial Union in 
this section are urged to attend this special 
meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FALL CONFERENCES PLANNED 

Our State Unions have a fine start in 
the year’s activities so far. Conferences, 
rallies and conventions are planned for 
many of our groups. The Illinois State 
Y. P. C. U. held a rally on Sept. 26 for 
the purpose of hearing Paul Henniges, 
state president, report on the Star Island 
L. I. B. Conference, and making plans for 
sending a representative to Oxford in 1937. 
This was reported in the Leader. It shows 
that Illinois is active. It is encouraging to 
note that there were many interested 
adults and church officials at this rally. 
They are concerned about the problems 
facing our young people, and are especially 
interested in having delegates at the Ox- 
ford meeting next August. 

Connecticut Conference 

The fall conference for Connecticut 
unioners will be held in Bridgeport on 
Saturday, Oct. 31. A program is being 
prepared which will include conferences 
for leaders in the several fields of activity 
of the unions, addresses on youth work and 
a recreational program. Connecticut al- 
ways has well attended meetings. At the 
last fall conference nearly every union in 
the state was represented. 

Maine Pep Banquet 

The annual Maine state pep banquet 
will be held on Oct. 80 in Gardiner, where 
Rev. Ralph Boyd has recently taken up his 
work as minister. At 3.80 o’clock in the 
afternoon there will be a round table dis- 
cussion on Union problems, worship ser- 
vices, financial policies and plans, and rec- 
reational activities. At the banquet at 
6 o’clock Rey. Will Ellis Davies will be the 
speaker. Mr. Davies is pastor of the First 
Universalist Church in Orono, and has 
just returned from a three months’ trip 
through European countries. 

At the banquet an “Efficiency Contest” 
for Maine unions will be announced for 
the coming year. The award to the winner 
of the contest ending this month will be 
made, also. We want to commend the 
Maine state organization on the award 
which it has announced for the winning 
union of the contest for this year. It will 
be one week’s board and room at the an- 
nual young people’s institute at Ferry 
Beach in July, 1937, for two members of 
the winning union, to be chosen by the 
union. Any state organization giving such 
an award as this is not only helping the 
individuals who go to Ferry Beach and the 
union which they represent, but also is 
making an investment in Christian leader- 
ship which should be of great value for the 
whole state organization. 

* * 
NEW YORK CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. of New York State will take place 
on the week-end following Thanksgiving 


Day, Nov. 27, 28 and 29, at St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Little Falls. There 
will be the annual banquet on Friday eve- 
ning, followed by a round table discussion 
on the subject, ‘Vitalizing the Program 
of Our Young People’s Society,” led by 
William E. Gardner, National Executive 
Secretary. The opening session of the 
convention will follow the round table 
group and will continue on Saturday 
morning. On Saturday afternoon there 
will be two conference groups, one led by 
Rey. J. Harold Thompson of Little Falls 
on “Youth and Creative Christian Living,’ 


and the other by Rev. Robert Weston of 
Schenectady on “Our Economic Life in 
the Lignt of Christian Ideals.” 

The convention will close on Sunday 
with the morning sermon by the Rev. 
Truman J. Menadue, pastor of the Little 
Falls church, and the installation of officers. 


* * 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


The California Y. P. C. U. State Con- 
vention will take place on Oct. 31 and Nov. 
1. As yet the program has not been an- 
nounced, but we know that the enthusiasm 
of the California unioners for the work of 
their church will result in a program that 
will be of credit to them and to the Uni- 
versalist Church. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR TRAVELING BOARD 


Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson is to be the his- 
torian of the wonderful trip of the Execu- 
tive Board of the W. N. M. A. during this 
past week. She will want to give you a 
vivid story of our thrilling journeys, and 
so we can give you but just a glimpse of 
the “news. while it is news,” for we have 
just arrived from Portland, Maine, on the 
“Flying Yankee,’ and are awaiting the 
arrival of the two cars wnich started from 
the same city at eight o’clock this Satur- 
day morning. 

Monday. A perfect trip to the Birth- 
place of Clara Barton to participate in the 
program of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the birthplace, Oct. 12, 1921. 
We had hoped for warm breezes and bright 
sunshine, but though the sun did shine 
most of the day, the breezes were ex- 
ceedingly chilly. We counted more than 
200 guests in North Oxford that day. 

Monday evening the Executive Board 
convened at the Hotel Bellevue and 
started their business sessions. 

Tuesday. Bright and early Tuesday 
morning we started for Portland. One 
member had to go up by train because the 
ears were loaded to ‘capacity. Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood and Miss Gertrude M. Whipple 
took their cars and were our Official chauf- 
feurs during the entire trip. Our pro- 
gram in Portland called for a luncheon 
meeting with the officers of the several 
Universalist churches near by. It was an 
enjoyable affair, and our first opportunity 
to become better acquainted with some of 
our Maine women. A real treat wasin store 
for us, as it was announced that cars would 
take us to the Vallentyne farm in Raymond 
for part of the afternoon! The beauty of 
that spot and the hospitality of Dr. and 
Mrs. Vallentyne are certainly high lights 
of our Maine cruise. We came back to an 
inspiring meeting with a large group of the 
Portland women in the Congress Square 
Church, and closed the day in Portland 
with the entertainment of the members 
in the lovely homes of our Portland women. 


We omitted to tell you that Mrs. Ada I. 
Treat of South Portland, our Maine Board 
member, and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of 
Pittsfield, president of the Maine W. U. 
M. S., were our advance agents and our 
guides during the week. 

Wednesday. We held a Board meeting 
in the morning and before noon headed 
toward Rockland. We reached Rockland, 
a little late, to see Dr. John Smith Lowe 
looking anxiously up and down the road 
for his lost guests. Our welcome was very 
genuine in Rockland, and the program 
and social hour most delightful. 

Leaving Rockland we found ourselves 
just about a half hour late for our evening 
meeting in Brunswick. We held an in- 
formal meeting in the Brunswick church 
and the exchange of questions and answers 
made it a very happy time. 

Our National Boerd has what we might 
call an “adopted’’ member in Mrs. George 
Austen of Portland. Mrs. Austen went 
with the Board to North Carolina, and 
since that time we have felt she just “‘be- 
longed.”” She and her husband were our 
gracious friends and our hosts during the 
Maine pilgrimage. Not only did Mrs. 
Austen take her car and accompany us, 
except on our trip to Pittsfield, but she 
invited the whole eleven of us to spend a 
night with her at West Gray on Little 
Sebago Lake. We did have a fine time! 

Thursday we were on our way to Au- 
gusta for a luncheon meeting, then back te 
Auburn for an evening meeting. 

Friday took us to Pittsfield. We arrived 
early in the morning and had a Board 
meeting in a cozy room of Mrs. Folsom’s 
home, and after luncheon a splendid pro- 
gram was arranged for us in the parish 
house of the church. 

In between all these delightful meetings 
our Executive Board held meetings, taking 
care of the business for the coming year. 
We are tired, but we have had a delightful 
experience with our f riends of Maine,and 
we hope they have enjoyed us just half as 
much as we have enjoyed them. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church. 16 Beacon St., Boston 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


The day was one of those steaming hot 
ones, which, though we have had them so 
consecutively, we can’t seem.to get used to. 
The place was the upper room of the home 
of one of our little Ohayo Kindergarten 
children. But, instead of the merry pres- 
ence of the little six-year-old boy playing 
about on the matted floor, there was only a 
small white box arranged beautifully and 
reverently in the ‘‘tokonoma,” or most 
honorable place of the home. There also 
were the pink and white lotus blossoms, 
the fruit and round white cakes, the cup of 
water, and a few of his most precious toys, 
all to make his long journey comfortable. 
Incense also was arranged within easy 
reach of the guests who came to kneel be- 
fore the ashes of the little lad, murmuring 
their prayers for the dead and striking the 
gong to insure the gods’ hearing. We who 
were Christian knelt also, saying our own 
prayers, but knowing that no gong was 
necessary to call the attention of the 
‘Father of Love to that bereaved house- 
hold. 

As the smoke from the incense curled 
upward from the slender sticks, we talked 
with the mother, so brave and sweet and 
yet so fearful for her little child. And 
more than anything which any of us could 
say, the thing which seemed to bring her 
comfort and assurance was the attitude of 
his little kindergarten companions. 

The teachers had told them that morn- 
ing of little Yoshio’s going, and they knew 
that the kindergarten was sending a basket 
of flowers for him. They themselves 
wished to send something, so they went to 
work on a wreath of paper blossoms and 
green leaves. And as they worked, they 
talked. One boy said, ‘‘Yoshio Chan 
won’t be afraid because he is going where 
God is.” Another remarked, ‘‘Yoshio San 
was always so kind and such a good boy I 
think he has gone where beautiful things 
are, like flowers and birds and trees.’ 
.... “and where there’s water,” added 
another child. ‘If he gives us his new 
electric train like his mother said, it will 


Helping build attitudes 
of friendliness and good 
will among hundreds of 
children like these is part 
of our work in Japan to- 
day. Are you having a 
part in it? 


be just as if he is playing with us, won’t 
it?” added a fourth. 

Yoshio Chan entered the kindergarten 
while I was in America, so I had never 
known him personally, but he had heard so 
much about me from the teachers and the 
other children that he was eager to see me, 
The day before kindergarten opened he 
went to the hospital willingly, with the 
letter telling of my arrival clutched in his 
hand, so that he might get well soon and 
come back to kindergarten. Patiently and 
courageously he submitted to hypoder- 
mics and all, with the same strong purpose 
in his heart, but that heart so strong in 
spirit had been too weak physically to 
stand the strain. ; 

Doctors, nurses, teachers, everywhere 
are fighting this ‘“‘ekiri,’”’ the dread chil- 
dren’s disease which can taken even the 
most robust child so quickly. Though we 
are sad that some still must go, isn’t it 
beautiful that in our kindergartens the 
children can send their companions forth 
with such a beautiful spirit of assurance? 

Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


DOES THIS GIVE YOU AN IDEA? 


We had an enjoyable “‘Japanese session” 
last Sunday. Among other things one of 
the teachers, who is also a mother, brought 
a Japanese garden, with all kinds of figures 
and objects in it. Several of the children 
brought Japanese objects, and another 
teacher, who is an art instructor, brought 
many pictures and Japanese books. With 
my own contribution we had quite a good 
exhibit. Mrs. Howe also told the children 
about a Japanese garden she once saw at 
the flower show. 

(Rockport, Mass.) 


I should like to recommend to anyone 
wishing to know something of Japanese 
customs, religions, etc., without too much 
reading, Burton Holmes’ Travel Stories, 
edited by William H. Wheeler and Burton 
Holmes. The title of the book is “Japan, 
Korea and Formosa,” and the author, 
Eunice Tietjens. It is fascinating reading 


and is written simply enough for a young 
person to understand. 
(Concord, Vt.) 


* * 


JAPANESE PRINTS 

While your Japan program is in progress 
you would like, perhaps, to take advantage 
of an offer made by the Shima Gallery, 
Inc., 16 W. 57th St., New York City. This 
house will send to any address for exhibition 
purposes a collection of beautiful Japanese 
prints, the receiver to pay postage only. 
There are no obligations for selling attached 
to this offer. But if you should have op- 
portunity to dispose of any prints while 
they are with you, you may keep 25 per- 
cent of the cost yourself. In this way you 
might increase the amount of your Japan 
offering. Also these prints would add at- 
mosphere and interest to your rooms dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Why not send 
for some? 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


From the Unitarian church in Bangor 
has come a printed folder announcing the 
courses of study to be taken up in the 
church school this year. Teachers for each 
class are also listed. In an introductory 
word of special interest to parents, the 
following appears: ‘‘The religious and 
moral education of children is a major 
objective of the liberal Christian church 
today. The Unitarian church of Bangor 
through its church school believes in taking 
this responsibility very seriously. The 
emphasis in the curriculum and general 
activities of the school this year wil! be on 
‘The Bible and Its Use in Our Lives 
Today.’ As thorough a grounding in the 
liberal use of the Bible as can be given will 
be our aim.” 


New junior choir robes were dedicated 
recently in our church school in Hartford, 
Conn. A special service was planned for 
the event, and it proved to be a very im- 
pressive one. The question of whether to 
make or purchase robes resulted in the 
latter winning out. We have the name 
and address of the company and the high- 
est praise for its work, price, ete. Further 
information we shall be glad to send upon 
request. 


Hight schools, one in Ohio, one in New 
York, one in Maine and five in Massa- 
chusetts, have sent word of their desire to 
participate in a campaign of improvement 
during the coming year. On slips provided 
in a recent communication sent to super- 
intendents, the leaders of these schools 
have indicated which of the ten improve- 
ment goals set up they will work on 
throughout the coming year. 

Universalist schools at Brockton and 
Saugus, Mass., also Wausau, Wis., have 
recently purchased a supply of the Beacon 
Song and Service Book. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Fred Hamilton Miller 
are the happy parents of a boy baby, born 
in Medford, Mass., Oct. 18. 


A son was born on Saturday, Oct. 17, 
to Rev. and Mrs. Max Kapp of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Mrs. F. A. Wilder of Montague, Mass., 
offers three pulpit chairs from the Mon- 
tague Unitarian church for sale at a low 
price. 

Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Danvers, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Concord, 
N. H., and will begin work Jan. 1. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached at Harris- 
ville, R. I., Oct. 18. He will be at the 
“Alabama Convention at Camp Hill Oct. 
23-25, and will preach at Atlanta, Ga., 
Nov. 1. 


Professor Ratcliff led the Theological 
School of Tufts on a visit to Universalist 
Headquarters Oct. 20. 


Dr. George E. Leighton was the speaker 
over Station WAAB on “The Morning 
Watch” program, from Oct. 5 through 
Oct. 10. This is sponsored by the New 
England Y. M. C. A. 


Mrs. Lois Folsom Lewis is now working 
at Universalist Headquarters in the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. office. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., 
and his son Attwood, a high school stu- 
dent, were at Universalist Headquarters 
Oct. 14. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., gave a lunch- 
eon at the City Club Oct. 14 in honor of 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, the new editor of 
The Christian Register. The guests included 
Dr. Gilroy, Dr. Dieffenbach, Dr. Hart- 
man, Mr. MacKenzie of the Congrega- 
tional Book Store, and Mr. Gregory, the 
new member of the staff of Advance. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Stacey of 
Gloucester, Mass., visited 16 Beacon St. 
recently. Mrs. Stacey is interested to 
find out the name of the painter of the por- 
trait of John Murray, the origina! of 
which is in Tufts College—a copy in the 
Gloucester church. Can any of our readers 
tell her? 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Merrick cele- 
brated their fortieth wedding anniversary 
Oct. 14 at their home in Beverly, Mass. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., has been made chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Community 
Chest Campaign. 

Rey. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., minister of 
All Souls Radio Church, Elkhart, Ind., 
has been given Universalist fellowship by 
the Indiana Convention, and his Radio 
Church has been accepted as a Universalist 
church. Dr. Macpherson and officers of 
the Indiana Convention will visit the 


and Interests 


church in November. The church is on 
the air Sundays, 11 to 12 a.m., and Fri- 
days, 1.15 to 1.80 p. m. Central time. 
Station WTRC. The charter members of 
the church meet in the Empire Room of 
the Hotel Elkhart. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., supplied the 
pulpit of the Universalist church in Con- 
cord, N. H., Oct. 18. Dr. van Schaick will 
preach at the Federated Church in Charl- 
ton, Mass., Oct. 25, in the morning, and de- 
liver the address at the centennial of the 
Waltham, Mass., church in the evening. 


Miss Ida EH. Metz, recently employed 
with the Welfare Society of Providence, 
R. I., who will also be remembered as the 
chairman of the Joint Committee of Social 
Responsibility of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Young People’s Work last year, 
has taken a position with the Vermont 
Children’s Aid Society. Her address, until 
further notice, will be 16 Adams Street, 


Burlington, Vt. 


Miss Dorothy Etz, daughter of Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, who has been working part 
time in the office of the Y. P. C. U., has 
accepted a position as secretary to Stephen 
van Rensselaer, well-known authority on 
antiques. She will be located at Peter- 
boro, N. H., during the summer and 
Williamsburg, Va., during the winter and 
spring. 

Preachers in the pulpits of churches in 
Massachusetts on Oct. 18, as arranged 
by the State Superintendent, were: Nor- 
man L. Kellett, student, in South Ac- 
ton; Edward A. Lewis in Amesbury; Rev. 
F. W. Gibbs in Roxbury; Arthur R. 
Graham, student, in Taunton; Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk in Charlestown; Isaiah J. 
Domas, student, in Wakefield; Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner in Provincetown; Dr. 
Coons in Medford. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
supply pastor. The annual parish meeting 
was held on Thursday, Oct. 15. About 150 
sat down to supper. Daniel Hunt acted as 
moderator. The treasurer reported the in- 
come as $5,646.16, all bills paid, no debt of 
any kind and a balance of $252.79. Quotas 
to the Massachusetts State Convention 
and the General Convention of $100 each 
were paid. A rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Gardner L. Powers, who re- 
tired as president of the board of trustees 
after five years of notab'e leadership. 
Judge Charles E. Sawyer retired as clerk 
and was succeeded by Henry L. Bean. 
Bennett McGregor and Brad D. Harvey 
were elected trustees. Favorable reports 
were made by the presidents of the or- 
ganizations: Mrs. Lou Gardner, Ladies’ 
Circle; Miss Dorothy Purdy, Ladies’ Circle 
Auxiliary; Mrs. Henry Klotzle, Univer- 


salist Woman’s Club; Miss Flora Bartlett, 
church school; Mrs. Herbert Brasseur, 
primary school; Mrs. Edith Mackay, 
kindergarten; Robert Malcolm, Boy Scouts; 
Mrs. Robert Baumgartner, Camp-fire 
Girls. The Ladies’ Circle presented the 
church with $500 in 1935 and the Woman’s 
Club gave $125. Dr. Rose reviewed the 
year and stressed the two things most 
needed for 1936-37. First, building up 
each organization of the church to its ut- 
most strength. Work in this direction has 
progressed splendidly but intensive effort 
is still required. The other thing stressed 
was a sense of personal responsibility for 
the well being and on-going of the whole 
church. Dr. Rose concluded by saying 
that the Haverhill church had come 
through the depression and its difficult 
times so encouragingly that a full time 
pastor could be favorably thought of, with 
the prospect of a successful and happy pas- 
torate for the right man. During his 
supply pastorate, Dr. Rose has received 
fifty-one new members and christened 
thirty-two children. Two young men from 
the church are in Crane Divinity School 
preparing for the Universalist ministry. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
Church school attendance is well above the 
average for last year, numbering 228, 238, 
229 and 201 upon four recent Sundays. A 
brief service of consecration for church 
school teachers and officers followed the 
morning service on Oct. 18. 

* * 


1937 CONVENTION 


Chicago, Illinois, has been selected by 
the Trustees as the meeting place for the 
biennial sessions of the General Conven- 
tion, the Women’s National Missionary 
Association and the General Sunday School 
Association in October, 1937. The Illinois 
Universalist State Convention will cele- 
brate the centennial of its organization at 
the same time. 

my Tg 
LAYMEN OF MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND 


Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, 
R. I., will be the speaker at the annual 
State Banquet Tuesday, Nov. 10, at the 
First Universalist Church in Worcester. 
“Vital Opportunities for Laymen in the 
Church” will be the subject of the address. 
Mr. Perkins, an outstanding Universalist 
layman, secretary of the Rhode Island 
Bar Association, made a profound im- 
pression upon those who heard him at the 
Foxboro Convention last May. Every 
man who attends the Worcester banquet 
ought to go away with a feeling of recon- 
secration to the church and its mission in 
modern society. 

The dinner hour is 6.30, preceded by a 
fellowship period in the men’s parlor of 
the parish house. Tickets are seventy- 
five cents. Quantities have been dis- 
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tributed to the presidents of men’s clubs, 
and the ministers where the laymen are 
not organized. Reservations are made by 
remitting the ticket money to Herbert R. 
Dixon, 146 Highland Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


kx 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
is a prominent Universalist. She has 
traveled extensively and has written many 
interesting articles for the Leader and for 
California papers. 

George Milton Janes, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
professor emeritus of economics at Ken- 
yon College, is a writer and lecturer. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of ‘Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rey. A. A. Blair, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Nashua, N. H., has 
just been made secretary of the New 
Hampshire State Convention and Super- 
intendent of Churches. 

Dr. Louis C, Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Edward A. Filene is president and chair- 
man of the finance committee of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, and founder and 
president of the Consumer Distribution 
Corporation, the central organization for a 
national league of cooperative department 
stores. 

Rev. Elmo A. Robinson is a professor 
in the San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and secretary of the California Fellowship 
Committee. 

Rev. Albert Buckner Coe is minister of 
the First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, Il. 

Donald R. Richberg was chairman of the 
NRA board, but resigned to resume law 
practice. 

N. M. Grier is a naturalist, who is at 
present district supervisor of the National 
Youth Administration at Lebanon, Pa. 

Dr. Roy B. Chamberlin is Fellow in 
Religion at Dartmouth College. 


% * 


GOULD-MINOR 


Miss Eugenia Minor, daughter of Mrs. 
Belle Weed Minor, became the bride of 
Leone V. Gould of Newport, N. H., at the 
home of Mrs. Minor, Barbara Road, Wal- 
tham, Mass., on Saturday evening, Oct. 
10, 1986. Dr. George E. Huntley of Pea- 
body, a close friend of the Minor family, 
was the officiating minister. With a single 
ring service, Dr. Huntley had a beautifully 
simple and personal marriage ceremony. 
A reception followed the wedding service. 

Miss Kathryn Warren of Boston, a class- 
mate of the bride, was maid of honor. 
Jay Gould was his brother’s best man. 

Mrs. Gould is a graduate of the School 
of Nursing of the Children’s Hospital of 


Boston, and of the School of Public Health 
of Simmons College. Mr. Gould is a 
graduate of the Bentley School of Account- 
ing, and is connected with the Wildey bank 
of Boston, in its real estate department. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould will make their home 
on Barbara Road in Waltham. Mrs. 
Gould is well known in the younger circles 
of the Universalist Church for her activities 
with the Young People’s Christian Union. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 1346) 
now submerged in study as a freshman at 
Bowdoin, writes the leading editorial in 
the new paper, and exhorts all the beach- 
combers to “further the good work of the 
Young People’s Institute,’ and increase 
the representation next year. It is an- 
nounced that the 1937 faculty will include 
Rev. Myles Rodehaver of Annisquam, 
Mass., Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Ruth Wood of New Haven, Conn., 
and Mr. Chatterton. The Ferry Beach 
Park Association commends Mr. Chatter- 
ton for his initiative and labor in promoting 
this new society. 

A life membership certificate has been 
accepted by Chester Hutchings, Sr., on 
behalf of the Salem Universalist church. 
The twenty-five dollars was contributed by 
five of the auxiliary organizations. It is 
arranged that the incumbent minister en- 
joy the privileges of a life membership, the 
principal one being that no annual dues be 
paid by the minister when he is a Ferry 
Beach guest. It is hoped that other 
churches will follow Salem’s lead in raising 
twenty-five dollars through their auxiliaries 
and secure the same arrangement for the 
minister’s benefit. Mr. Hutchings is al- 
ready laying plans for another Ferry Beach 
night. Twenty-five Salem people attended 
the various meetings this summer. 

Helen Rice of Cambridge, Mass., is at 
the Cambridge City Hospital for treatment. 

Ruth Rowland is teaching at Green 
Mountain Junior College at Poultney, Vt. 

Lucile Ward has taken a new teaching 
position at Charlotte, N. C. 

Florence R. Kelly of Medford, Mass., is 
regaining her strength after an operation 
early in the summer. 

Ferry Beachers are urged to contribute 
good snapshots to the general collection. 
Pictures have been received recently from 
Edna Williams of Kinston, N. C., Dr. 
Arthur I. Andrews of Arlington, Mass., 
and Andessa Newbegin of Danvers, Mass. 
Miss Newbegin’s pictures included a pano- 
ramic view of the clambake Aug. 12 and 
an interesting portrait of Dr. Alfred C. 
Lane. So look over the snapshots taken 
last summer and send some for the pictorial 
Ferry Beach history to R. F. Needham, 
Secretary, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Include names, dates and other human 
interest data whenever possible. 

The secretary visited Ferry Beach Oct. 
8 and found grass already growing on the 
new grading in front of Underwood. Mr. 


Sodergren had everything ship shape 
for the winter. The beauty of the grove 
was enhanced by the brilliant red and 
yellow foliage seen through the dark green 
pines. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grace have just 


closed their cottage. 
* * 


REV. GEORGE C. BOORN GOES TO 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Rev. George C. Boorn and Mrs. Boorn, 
who have served faithfully at Brooklyn, 
Hop Bottom, and Kingsley, since Novem- 
ber, 1930, are leaving Pennsylvania the 
first of November. Mr. Boorn has accepted 
an invitation to succeed Rev. Hannah 
Powell at Friendly House, near Canton, 
N. C. Mrs. Boorn will also serve in an 
official capacity. The task confronting 
the Boorns is a challenging, interesting 
and important one, and the location in the 
mountains of North Carolina is beautiful. 

We wish both of these loyal workers 
“God speed” in their new venture, and 
we shall watch their work with great in- 
terest. 

Universalists of Pennsylvania will miss 
both Mr. and Mrs. Boorn. They attended 
all of our conventions, served on various 
committees faithfully and made friends 
wherever they went. Mrs. Boorn served 
as president of the State Sunday School 
Association, and spent much time and 
thought in the endeavor to meet the prob- 
lems of our schools. 

Mr. Boorn is a preacher of great ability, 
a leader of worship inspiring his congre- — 
gations to reverential participation in the | 
service, and as a presiding officer on oc- 
casions such as the platform meeting at 
our convention at Wellsburg he has few | 
equals. Mrs. Boorn is an accomplished | 
musician, a trained teacher, and ahard | 
worker. 

The Boorns leave Brooklyn with the re- , 
spect of the entire group of churches and | 
communities to which they have minis- 
tered, and the affection of a large circle of | 
friends in the churches, the fraternities, | 
and the towns of the circuit.—Pennsyl- | 


vania Universalist. | 
o * 


CHEERING NEWS FROM THE WEST | 


A member of the Pasadena (Calif.) | 
church permits us to quote a few cheering 
paragraphs from a letter that she received | 
from her pastor, Rev. Robert Cummins: 

“We are glad to know that the month 
has started when we see you heading | 
homeward, for we have missed you ter- : 
ribly. A good many of the folks are still | 
away, but the traffic has started this way. . 
I suppose you feel very much as I do,, 
eager to get away and then find it hard to ) 
wait until time to start back. I thought | 
when I left last spring that this would be ? 
one year when I’d stay until the very last, | 
but I found myself back two weeks early. 

“And what a surprise! The church had 
been all repainted outside (a lovely rich 
brown), the class rooms had been painted, 
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the grounds had been gone over carefully, 
Throop Hall had been up for an overhauling 
(wood trim and floor) (and Father Throop’s 
picture now hangs where it belongs), 
and a perfect dream of a new study (the 
old fixtures down, molding down, old pic- 
tures out), with Miss Bissell’s lovely big 
flat-top desk and choice furniture all re- 
finished by Mr. Gorton, the walls and ceil- 
ing painted, the wood-work done over and 
the floor, indirect lighting, grand new 
drapes at the windows which hang to the 
floor, and white shades. It’s so lovely and 
cool. Oh, yes, and a beautiful big green 
rug. All the gift of Mrs. Parker, primarily, 
plus the work of Mr. Gorton, Mr. Turnbull, 
and the contributions of Miss Bissell and 
Mrs. Stukey. And Miss Dorman attended 
to it all (the work of the entire summer). 

“Attendance this fal! has been splendid 
and the enrollment in the schoo! increasing 
each Sunday. The new directory is out 
and sermons are being mimeographed for 
shut-ins. I gave the union Labor Sun- 
day sermon at the First Methodist and we 
had the broadcast at the Presbyterian 
church last night. And on top of this the 
ministers elected me president of the 
Pasadena Ministerial Association for this 
year. This all sounds rather gloating, I 
fear, but you will understand the spirit in 
which it is given. 

“The forest fires out here are perfectly 
terrible. We have felt so bad because 
much of the country where we spent the 
summer has been right in the line of fire. 
More favorable word comes in this morn- 
ing, however.” 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention 


The annual printed Minutes of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
which contains the reports of the Conven- 
tion’s officials and statements from _ its 
various committees, have been mailed to 
each minister in the state, to the clerk and 
treasurer of each parish, to all State Su- 
perintendents, to each of the ten members 
of the state Executive Committee, to the 
secretary and president of the General 
Convention, to the president of each of 
the state denominational organizations, 
to the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, and to 
each office in the headquarters at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Now, if anyone to whom 
the report should have gone has not re- 
ceived his copy, or, if anyone, so long as 
our supply lasts, desires a copy, if he will 
send a request to the State Superintendent, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, the book will be 
promptly forwarded. 


Notices 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 
The annual Mid-Year Conference of Connecticut 
churches will be held in the New Haven Universalist 
church, Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 11. 
At 2.30 p.m., Women’s and Religious Education pro- 


e 


grams. Evening, statewide meeting with special 
consideration of the layman’s place and work. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Frank N. Chamberlain 


Frank N. Chamberlain, formerly in business in 
Boston, died at his home in Medford, Mass., Oct. 15. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary I. Chamber- 
lain, supervisor of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, his daughter, Mrs. Evelyn Barker, and 
two grandchildren. Funeral services were held 


Saturday, Oct. 17, at his residence, and were con-, 


ducted by Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller of Springfield, 
Vt. Interment, Oct. 18, was in Bethel, Vt. 


Mrs. Evelyn King Moore 


Mrs. Evelyn K. Moore, of 1010 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., widow of William FE. 
Moore, died on Saturday, Oct. 10. Mrs. Moore 
formerly lived with her family in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. In her immediate family were her husband 
and two sons. Allen Moore, the older son, now re- 
sides in Salt Lake City, Utah. The younger son, 
Donald, lives in St. Pavl, Minn. Both are married. 
About eighteen or nineteen years ago, Mrs. Moore 
removed to Haverhill, Mass., where she made a home 
for her brother, William M. King, her sister, Miss 
Mabel King, and for her son, Donald, then a student 
in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
family became members of the congregation of the 
First Universalist Church in Haverhill, and were 
faithful attendants upon its services during all of 
their residence there. 

Mrs. Moore was a woman of exceptional natural 
refinement and culture. All who came within her 
influence will testify to the elevation and sweetness 
of her character and her mode of thought and life. 

The funeral services, conducted by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, were held from the Henderson Funeral Home 
in Everett, Mass., on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 14. 
The interment was in the cemetery in Plaistow, N. H. 


William F. Sawyer 


William F. Sawyer, familiarly known as “the 
grand old man” of Peabody, Mass., died at his home 
on Oct. 10, aged eighty-nine years. He had con- 
ducted his dry goods store on Main Street for sixty- 
four years, and besides was active in the management 
of three banks and in the direction of many philan- 
thropie enterprises. He was prominent as an Odd 
Fellow, having founded the local lodge and having 
held state offices in the order. His example of hon- 
esty and sturdy citizenship has been a constant 
inspiration to the entire commubity. 

Mr. Sawyer was a loyal member of the Universalist 
church, attending services with regularity, even when 
age and failing health made it almost impossibie. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Caroline Jones 
Sawyer, to whom he had been married sixty-seven 
and a half years, by two daughters, Mrs. Edmund 8. 
Nichols of Biddeford, Maine, and Mrs. Edna John- 
son of Peabody, and by two grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren. 


Miss Florence Hatch 


Miss Florence Hatch, a life-long Universalist, died 
at the Elm Hill Rest Home in Roxbury, Mass., early 
Monday morning, Sept. 28, 1936. She had not been 
well for a number of years, but, up to a few years ago, 
had kept up her music and taught it both privately 
and in classes. During the past four and one-half 
years she was nearly blind. 

During her childhood she attended the old Shaw- 
rhnut Universalist Church and Sunday school of which 
Dr. Blanchard was pastor. Later she taught in the 
church school until the family moved to Grove Hall. 
She taught in the church school at Grove Hail, and 
then, later, had a class in the Roxbury church. 

Funeral se:vices were held on Wednesday, Sept. 
30, from the LeBuff Funeral Parlors, with Rev. 
Fliny A. Allen of North Adams officiating. Inter- 
ment was at Cedar Grove Cemetery, Dorchester. 
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Crackling 


Mrs. Smythe-Brown was making the 
final arrangements for her big reception. 

“Kate,” she said to her new maid, “‘for 
the first thirty minutes after six o’clock I 
want you to stand at the drawing-room 


door and call the guests’ names as they 


arrive.” 

Kate’s face lit up. 

“Very well, ma’am,” she replied. “‘T’ll 
do my best. I suppose the first thing that 
comes into my head about them will do, 
won’t it?”— New Outlook. 

* ok 

Which reminds me, I greatly regret to 
say, of the bored professor, being cate- 
chized by a lady, who asked him whether 
anything had ever puzzled him. ‘Yes, 
madam, one thing has,” he said. 

“And what is that? Do tell me!’’ she 
replied. 

“It is just. this, madam,” he said. “I 
cannot understand why, if exercise reduces 
flesh, so many women have got double 
chins.”’—Fxchange. 

* * 

A retailer, on receiving the first de- 
livery of a large order, was annoyed to find 
the goods not up to sample. ‘‘Cancel my 
order immediately,’’ he wired to the manu- 
facturers. 

They replied: ‘‘Regret can not cancel 
immediately. You must take your turn.” 
—Calendar. 

Pete 

A young man had taken up writing 
poetry. 

“Are your poems widely read?” a friend 
asked him. 

“T’ll say they are,’ he replied. ‘‘Why 
twenty editors have read my latest one.”’— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“Pride of ancestry may be carried to 
extremes.” 

“Yet,” replied Miss Cayenne, “‘it ought 
to be encouraged. It is the only thing I 
know of that could influence some people 
to speak kindly of their relations.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

* * 

His Honor: ‘“‘This speeding has got to 
stop. Have you ever been before me be- 
fore?”’ 

Culprit: “No, sir. I tried to get before 
you on the road this morning but my car 
won’t do more than fifty miles per hour.” 
—Hachange. 

* * 

A speaker who had been asked to make 
his after-dinner remarks as short as pos- 
sible, arose and said: 

“T have been asked to propose the toast 
to Mr. Jones; and I have been told that the 
less said the better.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

ne oe 

“Every time Uncle Sam spends a dollar 
he takes in 46 cents.” Yet the Govern- 
ment has the nerve to chide people who 

buy sweepstakes tickets.—Toledo Blade. 
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A LETTER AND A REPLY 


Lear Mr. Olson: 


The article entitled ‘Frontiers of Thought and Frac- 
tice in Current Religious Education” deserves a wider 
circulation than it will get through the columns of The 
Ohio Universalist. 

Would it be possible to have the article mimeographed 
erd sent to each minister and church school superintend- 
ent? The article is of such tremendous importance that 
it should be studied carefully by every minister, superin- 
tendent and teacher in our state organization. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Warner, 
Vice-President Ohio Universalist Convention. 


Dear Mr. Warner: 


I appreciate the feelings which prompted your letter. 
Dr. Bower’s article is one of the most significant published 
in The Ohio Universalist during my years as editor. I 
wish I could assent to the proposition which you advance. 

But it is my job to produce a paper for the benefit of 
subscribers. This article is one of the “treats” which 
those who support the paper deserve, and get. There are 
on hand about fifty copies of the September-October issue, 
and these will be sent, without additional charge, to new 
subscribers who request them. This is as far as I can go 
in the matter. I trust that you understand my position. 

This is not as harsh as it sounds, for there is a copy of 
The Ohio Universalist in every college and public library 
in the State of Ohio. These copies are available through 
the “Missionary Literature Appropriation” passed by the 
Etate Poard about a year ago. I suggest that you, and 
others who may be similarly moved, call attention to the 
availability of our paper in public libraries, and to the 
complete willingness of the editor and manager to send 
the paper anywhere in the United States for the sum of 
fifty cents per year, two years for one dollar. 

Issues to come will carry equally important writings 
from other authors of national prominence. A subscrip- 


. tion is the only way in which those who become acquainted 


with The Ohio Universalist can be truly satisfied. We shall 
continue to work hard to maintain our claim as the “best 
state paper in the Universalist denomination.” 
Cordially yours, 
Carl H. Olson, 
Editor The Ohio Universalist. 
2525 Essex Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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